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{Mr. Senior was introduced to Prince Napoleon by Prosper Merimée, one of 
our few Imperialist friends, in 1859, and from that period saw the Prince 
several times, both in London and in Paris. Prince Napoleon was aware that 
Mr. Senior kept a journal, and evidently spoke for the purpose of being re- 
ported. Now that the recent sad event has set the Prince at the head of the 
Imperial Party, these conversations have attained additional interest.— 
M. C. M. 8.] 


Paris, Monday, May 2nd, 1859.—Prince Napoleon sent to ask me 
to call on him, so I went this morning to the Palais Royal. 

He began with our elections, and, assuming a change of ministry to 
be inevitable, asked whom I thought likely to be the next Premier. 

“Lord John,” I said, ‘“‘ or Lord Palmerston.” 

«« And who would be Foreign Secretary ?”’ 

“‘ Lord Clarendon or Lord Granville.” 

“ What we should prefer,” he replied, ‘would be Palmerston 
and Clarendon. Clarendon is thoroughly liberal. No one joined 
more heartily with Cavour in the Congress. He said to him early 
in the proceedings, ‘The Congress shall not separate until it has 
spoken Italian.’ 

“Why,” he continued, “cannot England and France understand 
one another about Italy? England is liberal, more liberal than we 
are; she cannot wish the misgovernment of Italy to continue.” 

“England,” I answered, “is quite as anxious that the oppression 
of Italy should cease as France is. Look at Lord Palmerston’s 
speech at Tiverton. Look at the speeches of the other candidates. 
Nothing shows better the opinion of a country than the hustings’ 
speeches.”’ 

“Then,” he said, ‘“ why do not you join with us?” 

“You cannot expect,” I said, “from us more than neutrality. 
We have no interests in Italy which would justify a war. We are 
not connected, as you are, with Piedmont.” 

“Neutrality,” he answered, “is all that we have strictly a right 
to ask; but let it not be a neutralité malveillante.” 
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“I do not believe,” I said, “that it is, or will be, as long as the 
war is confined to Italy.” 

‘“‘T am confident,’’ he answered, “that, unless Prussia acts with 
far less prudence than I expect, it will not, and cannot, extend 
beyond Italy. I know that some of your public men, with the 
old traditional jealousy of our family, suspect us of further designs. 
Pour parler de ma petite personne, all that I can say is, that I 
firmly believe that no such designs exist. If we wished to make a 
war of ambition, should we make it in Italy? What have we to gain 
in Italy? What Frenchman would desire any frontier beyond the 
Alps? There are extensions of territory that would suit us—there is 
the Bavarian Palatinate, there is Mayence; but we are not mad 
enough to think them worth the risks of a war. 

“You accuse us of wishing to tear up the treaties of 1815. On 
the contrary, though those treaties were made against us, we are 
making war in support of them. Those treaties gave Lombardy and 
Venetia to Austria. We do not wish to take them from her. We 
think that she dreadfully misgoverns them, mais cela ne nous 
regarde pas. If misgovernment were a just cause of war, there 
never could be peace, for there is always misgovernment. We 
misgovern Algeria, as I well know from my experience as its minister, 
but you do not consider that a cause of war. We think that you 
misgovern Ireland, but yet we prize above all things your alliance. 
What we complain of is that Austria is not satisfied with Lombardy 
and Venetia, that in defiance of the treaties of 1855 she chooses to 
be mistress beyond the Po, that she has made vassals of Parma, 
Modena, and Tuscany, that she occupies the Legations, that she pre- 
vents good government in Naples, in short, that she is everything 
in Italy and that we are nothing. It is against all the traditions of 
our foreign policy that we should tolerate this. Louis Philippe 
would not have borne it if he had not been forced by his position to 
refuse to allow France to perform her duty. I do not defend all the 
conduct of Piedmont. I have often entreated my father-in-law to 
refrain from meddling with the internal affairs of Austria, and 
warned him that if he rushed into a war with her, he might be 
crushed before we could come to his assistance. So it may be now, 
for the war has found us quite unprepared. 

“Would that have been the case if it had been a war of aggression 
on our part ? 

“Some of your papers are absurd enough to talk of invasion. If 
you look into our ports and arsenals, you will find that we have sent 
all our available ships into the Mediterranean. I do justice to the 
wishes of your ministers to preserve peace, but they managed the 
affair very ill. 

“One fine day Lord Cowley told us suddenly that he was going 
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to Vienna, ‘ pour causer des affaires de [Italie We said, ‘Go, 
by all means;’ but it would have been better if he had made him- 
self better acquainted with our views, and had been authorised to- 
speak in our name.” 

“T thought,” I said, “ that he went at your request.”’ 

“By no means,” answered the Prince, “ he went spontaneously, 
or by the order of your Government. While he was there, Russia 
proposed a Congress. It was not our suggestion, nor did we like it, 
but to show our desire of peace we assented. It was to have con- 
sisted of the five great Powers. Sardinia, naturally enough, asked 
to join in it. We thought that she was entitled to be admitted. 
To be considered as a quasi-great Power is all that she has got for 
the fifty millions which the Crimean war cost her, a war in which 
she had no real interest. We thought, too, that the Pope and 
Naples and Tuscany had a right to be admitted. Austria objected, 
and we yielded. But while the bases of the Congress were being 
debated, Austria suddenly sent a brutal summons to Piedmont to 
disarm, and on her refusal invaded her. It is amusing to see the 
thunder which Derby and Malmesbury directed against France 
fall on the head of Austria. Now, what is there in all this conduct 
of ours to excite your suspicion ? 

“T wish that you would send a squadron, or merely a ship, into 
the Adriatic to see what we do. You would find our moderation in 
the war as great as it was before it. 

“ Then why cannot England and France come to an understanding 
about the Pope? We are forced to treat him with certain égards 
ou account of our clergy, but you are under no such influences.” 

“T was not aware,” I said, “that any arrangement respecting the 
Pope was under discussion.” 

“‘ What we should like,” he answered, “is to give the Pope Rome, 
and a little territory round it, a sort of garden to his house, ex- 
tending, perhaps, to Albano and Tivoli, and to secularize the rest of 
his dominions.” 

“‘T do not believe,” I answered, “that we should object to that. 
And several zealous Catholics in France have made to me the same 
suggestion.” 

“Then,” he said, “ you accuse us of a Russian alliance, purchased 
by abandoning Turkey to her. 

“There is none; there isan understanding that she shall place an 
army of observation on the frontiers of Galicia, to act only in the 
event of the German Confederation attacking us, an event which I 
believe to be highly improbable. As for Turkey, its name has not 
been mentioned. The Emperor has not the least intention to undo 
all that was done by the Crimean war. He is as decided as he ever 
was to maintain, at any sacrifice, the independence and the integrity 
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of Turkey. Our understanding with Russia has not been bought by 
uny concession whatever. We do not like Russia, though we hate 
Austria more. The alliance that we prize is yours; we should be 
mad if we wantonly exchanged it for that of Russia.” 

He asked me how long I intended to remain in Paris. Three 
weeks, I answered. 

“Great events,” he said, ‘may happen in that period. I hope 
that you wili let me see you from time to time.” 

He talks well and fluently. Much of what he said appeared to me 
to have been thought over before. 

Paris, May 17th, 1860.—Prince Napoleon gave me an audience 
to-day. 

He asked me what I was doing. I told him that my principal 
occupation was the Education Commission. 

‘I have been a member,” he said, “of many commissions, but I 
will not serve on another unless I can select my associates. The 
only way to make a commission work well is to put one man at its 
head and let him choose the rest rather as counsellors and instruments 
than as colleagues. Have you inquired into our system ? ” 

“We have,” I answered. 

“All,” he replied, “except the primary education is bad. We 
have thrown it too much into the hands of the Government. We have 
left little choice to the parents, either as to the masters or the studies. 
It is still worse in Germany. Your fault is the opposite one, but it 
is the less of the two. In education anarchy is better than despotism. 

“What,” he continued, “is the public feeling in England respect- 
ing Italy ?” 

“The bulk of the people,” I answered, “sympathize thoroughly 
with the Italians. They wish to see the Austrians driven out of 
Italy at any expense, and by any means; our statesmen generally 
desire the sume result, but are anxious and alarmed when they see 
the means that are employed.”’ 

“‘T was sorry,” he said, “to hear of Garibaldi’s sailing. I admire 
and respect him, and I expected his own destruction and that of his 
followers. But he seems likely to succeed. I cannot regret a 
Sicilian revolution, or even, what must follow it, a Neapolitan one; 
but the further consequences alarm me. Of course Naples and Sicily 
will annex themselves to Sardinia. That kingdom is now so large 
that it attracts every floating body. What will be the state of the 
remaining Papal territories enclavés in it on all sides? They must 
be swallowed up in it. And then what is to be done with the Pope? ” 

‘“When I had the honour,” I said, “of conversing with your 
Imperial Highness on this subject last year, you proposed that he 
should keep Rome and a petit jardin autour.” 

“That might have done last year,” he answered ; “now we must 
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have Rome for the capital of the United Italian Kingdom. It is the 
only capital that my father-in-law can select without offending Pied- 
mont and exciting the jealousy of the other great historical towns. 
You would not, I suppose, have the Pope a subject of the King of 
Italy? And unless he be a subject, indeed whether a subject or not, 
he will be a bitter, unrelenting enemy. Rome never acquiesces in 
any loss, never treats anything as a fait accompli. She has recovered 
so wonderfully from situations which seemed to be desperate, that she 
never despairs. When my father-in-law accepted the Romagna, he 
broke for ever with the Pope and his successors. The Papal influ- 
ence, too, which was once a refuge from despotism, is now its instru- 
ment. Every misgovernment is defended by the authority, and 
indeed by the example, of the Pope. Every improvement is opposed 
by them. As soon as Sardinia was constitutional, all the clergy 
became the enemies of the Government. There will not be peace, or 
safe, well-established liberty in Italy as long as the Pope remains 
there. And whither is he to go? Not to Vienna, as he would like 
to do, since Gaeta will no longer be open to him. In the present 
state of Italian feeling as respects Germany, his residence in any part 
of it would expose him to indignation and contempt, which might 
produce a schism. An Italian prince who flies from his country to 
Germany can never return. If he is not to be a subject, Elba per- 
haps; or, if he wishes for a larger population to tease, the island of 
Sardinia may be given to him in sovereignty—Italy would make a 
good bargain by parting with it to get rid of the Pope—or one of 
the Balearic islands. But if he is not to be a sovereign, I think that 
he will inhabit one of the fine towns of Spain—Seville for instance. 
The cathedral there might console him for St. Peter’s. The Holy 
Week in Seville is almost as splendid as the Holy Week in Rome.” 

“We should be happy,” I said, “ to receive him in Malta, not in 
La Valetta, but in Citta Vecchia, which is a beautiful little town in a 
fine air. He would find himself among a population of priests.” 

“Well,” he said, “c'est une grosse affaire ; I do not pretend to 
guess what will turn out, or how it will turn out. 

“If my father-in-law would have listened to advice, the danger 
would have been less. The Emperor wrote to him to urge him to 
refuse Tuscany. We told him that if he would be satisfied with 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and the Legations—no slight accessions 
to his fortune in one year—France would protect him in their pos- 
session, but that we could not guarantee him anything if he 
accepted Tuscany. Now, if he had refused Tuscany, or if the vote 
for its autonomy had prevailed, this new revolution would probably 
have stopped at Naples. The Pope would not have been surrounded 
on all sides by Sardinian annexation. Lamoriciére might have kept 
him on his throne until the fever had subsided. 
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“The disposal of the Pope is, as I said, une grosse affaire, but it is 
not the last, or perhaps the worst. When Venetia is the only pro- 
vince wanting to Italian unity, will Victor Emmanuel beable to keep 
his hands off it? Or even if his people were to allow him to re- 
main quiet, will Austria keep her hands off him? The original 
Piedmontese army was small and good; it fought well by our side ; 
but the present army is large and bad. It has been spoilt by adding 
to it a rabble from Central Italy. It is like a bottle of brandy 
poured into a bucket of water. Sixty thousand Austrians could dis- 
perse it. They could march from Mantua to Naples. 

« Are we to stop them again ? 

“‘T told my father-in-law that we should not—that if he chose to 
play double or quits he must take the consequences. I do not say 
that it will be so, for, in fact, I foresee nothing except that, if 
Garibaldi succeeds in Sicily, as I expect him to do, and, I must con- 
fess, wish him to do, Southern Italy will be revolutionised. 

“ What do you say,” he continued, ‘about Turkey ?” 

“‘The state of Russia is such,’’ I answered, “that I do not think 
that even Turkey has much to fear from her.” 

“‘T quite agree with you,” he replied. ‘‘ Such is the state of the 
Russian army and of the Russian finances that she could not march 
fifty thousand men beyond her own frontier. But Turkey has nearer, 
and, in her present weak, disorganized state, more dangerous enemies 
among those who are called her subjects. ‘The Serbs are discon- 
tented, and threaten to march to Constantinople.” 

“What is their population ?”’ I asked. 

“ About a million,” he answered, “but as they are semi-bar- 
barians, every man is a soldier. They say that they can raise 
two hundred thousand men. Sixty thousand would be enough. The 
Bulgarians would join them, and the Turks have no real army to 
oppose them.” 


“Could they cross the Balkan,” I asked, “with only sixty 
thousand men?” 

“Much more easily,” he answered, “than the Russians did. 
And, on the whole, if Constantinople is no longer to be Turkish, 
perhaps it would be as well to have it Servian. I had rather sec 
them there than Russians, or Greeks, or Austrians. 

“The United States,’”’ Isaid, “ want a port on the Mediterranean. 
Perhaps Constantinople would suit them.” 

‘When such matters have to be settled,” he said, “this coolness 
between England and France is most unfortunate. The Savoy busi- 
ness has been ill-managed on both sides. The Emperor ought to 
have made up his mind sooner. He ought not to have given addi- 
tional importance to what he was doing by denying it, by showing a 
consciousness that it was likely to excite alarm, which seemed to 
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imply that it ought to excite alarm. You, as you could not pre- 
vent it, ought to have accepted it frankly. It was a slight price to 
give us for having done your work for you in the Crimea and in 
Italy. It did not materially increase our power, it merely relieved 
us from a humiliation. You would have earned our gratitude by 
cordially acquiescing in it, instead of disgusting us by your un- 
friendly opposition. A partnership cannot be lasting if one of the 
parties grudges to the other any one part of the profits. 

“ Among the things,” he continued, “ which, if mutual confidence 
could be restored, might be arranged, is a general disarmament. 
Peace is becoming more expensive than war used to be. There are 
more than two millions of men under arms in Europe. You are 
spending for military purposes twenty-six millions sterling every 
year. And this in perishable things: in ships that rot, in machinery 
that gets obsolete, and in soldiers and sailors whose services are use- 
less as long as they have not to fight. Then there is loss occasioned 
by commercial uneasiness and distrust. I fear that some day people 
will say— 

«Tt is better to have a war, and fight it out, than that this pre- 
paration and anxiety should be ptolonged indefinitely.’ ” 


Thursday, May 24th.—I dined with Prince Napoleon, and met the 
Duke of Magenta (MacMahon), the Duc de Grammont, French 
Ambassador in Rome, now on leave, Admiral Bouet, Michel Cheva- 
lier, Merimée, and several others. 

Before dinner I had a good deal of conversation with MacMahon. 
He is a man of pleasing, simple manners. 

We talked of the Cabyles, whom he described as a far superior 
race to the Arabs. 

“Race, indeed,” he said, ‘‘ they are not. They are a mixture of 
all the races who have been driven from the plains by successive in- 
vasions, and forced to establish themselves on the mountain plateaux 
and gorges, which, until we came, were impregnable. They are 
Numidians, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, all mixed by common 
misfortune. Many have light or red hair and blue or grey eyes. 
They live in large villages, which may be called towns, cultivate 
their lands, and preserve traces of Roman law. They are bad Mussul- 
mans, and capable, perhaps, of being converted, which a real Mussul- 
man is not. You have little to tell him. He believes, as you do, in 
the unity of God; indeed, he thinks that he believes in it much 
better than you do. He venerates Jesus and the blessed Virgin. 
He accepts the Gospels, but he says that there has been a further 
revelation. Jesus was a great prophet and was sent from God, but 
Mahomet was a still greater. The Arab is unconvertible and unim- 
provable, but I hope that we shall do much with the Cabyles.” 
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The dinner was not long, and directly we had had our coffee the 
men all moved into the smoking-room. Here the Prince filled (I use 
the word literally) a huge armchair. Next to him sat MacMahon 
and Grammont, then Bouet, Merimée, and I. The others stood about 
or sat on the sofas. 

The cigars were lighted, and we began talking of Garibaldi. 

“T have no doubt,” said the Prince, “that by this time he is 
master of Sicily.” 

“With the exception,” said Grammont, ‘of Messina. The 
citadel of Messina cannot be taken by such troops as his.”’ 

“That depends,” said Bouet, “on the fidelity of the garrison. 
Those among them that are Sicilians cannot be relied on. When I 
was off Messina with a squadron a year ago, the inhabitants crowded 
to my ships to beg me to take possession of the town. The fiercest 
anti-Neapolitans were the clergy, regular as well as secular. In the 
late émeutes they fired on the royal troops from the convent windows.” 

“The people,” said the Prince, “gave the utmost assistance to 
the disembarkation of Garibaldi’s men, and I suspect that the cruisers 
let him pass.” 

“‘T do not believe,” said Bouet, “that they could stop him. How 
are you to guard a coast as long as from Boulogne to Bayonne ? 
Garibaldi is a good sailor, probably a better sailor than general. 
His father was a Nice fisherman, and he passed the first twenty 
years of his life on the sea. I believe that he steered first for Tunis, 
and then ran up northward to Marsala.” 

“Cavour,” said the Prince, “took what he is not accustomed to 
do, a middle course. He should either have stopped Garibaldi or 
have given him five thousand men. He has thrown on himself and 
on my father-in-law all the discredit, such as it is, of having favoured 
the expedition. He would not have been more blamed and hated by 
the Codini’ if he had given it real aid.”’ 

“‘Garibaldi’s popularity in Paris,” said Bouet, “is enormous. All 
the portraits of him disappear as fast as they are published. Some 
of my servants were at a bourgeois wedding the other day—there 
were fifty or sixty guests. Nothing but Garibaldi was talked about ; 
even the bride and bridegroom seemed to think of nothing else.” 

“T do not believe,” said MacMahon, “that he will ever be a 
general. He wants comprehensiveness. He cannot foresee or pro- 
vide for results distant in time and space. But he is an admirable 
partisan. When he was in Italy with his four thousand men, one of 
his spies told him that he had discovered, a couple of leagues off, an 
Austrian force of about three thousand men, who were not aware of 
his proximity, and could be surprised and cut off. The spy was a 
traitor. There were twelve thousand Austrians, and the spy had 
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been sent to decoy Garibaldi into attacking them. With his usual 
impetuosity he fell into the trap, marched against the Austrians, and 
found, when he approached them, that they far outnumbered him, 
and were prepared. Most men would have retreated, been followed, 
overtaken, and destroyed. He attacked the Austrians with such 
vigour that they thought that their spy must have deceived them, 
and that Garibaldi was in force. He drove them from their position 
and pursued them for a couple of miles, when they discovered the 
smallness of his numbers and turned back on him; his troops, active 
and unencumbered, saved themselves in the mountains.”’ 

“ He will beat the Neapolitans,” said the Prince, ‘more easily 
than he did the Austrians; and I do not believe that the Romans, 
even with Lamoriciére, will stop him. The instant that Tuscany 
annexed itself to Piedmont, I saw that the kingdom of Italy was 
formed. Nothing but some blunder on our part can prevent it.” 

“The fault of our policy,” said the Duc de Grammont, ‘is that 
we have, in fact, no policy whatever. Instead of controlling events 
we are governed by them.” 

“Our policy and our duty,” said the Prince, “are perfectly 
simple and plain. They are to leave Rome instantly, and let the 
Italians settle the matter themselves. I do not say what is the 
settlement that I desire—perhaps you may guess.” 

“And the Austrians,” said the Duc de Grammont; “will they 
permit that settlement? Twenty thousand Austrians would dispose 
of Garibaldi.” 

“The Austrians,” said Bouet, “had an easy game as long as they 
held Tuscany. They could march through their own country on 
Rome and Naples. Now they cannot cross Tuscany without a war 
with Piedmont, which implies a war with France. They must go 
by sea. But they may be met at sea and beaten. The Piedmontese 
navy is larger and better than the Austrian one. Their army, with 
no retreat except by its ships, will be alarmed and demoralised.” 

“Tt is our business,” said the Prince, “to prevent their going 
by sea or by land. We must march out of Rome, that is the first 
thing. We ought to do so to-morrow. Italy must be Italian. If 
it be not Italian it will be again Austrian, which France ought not 
to suffer, and will not suffer.” 

“And what is to become of the Pope?” said the Duc de 
Grammont. 

“Cela nous est égal,” said the Prince. ‘He will be Bishop of 
Rome; we shall give him a good civil list, and he will pray for the 
King of Italy.” 

‘“Not Pio Nono,” said the Duke. 

“Tf not Pio Nono,” replied the Prince, ‘somebody else. We 
shall change him for a Pio Decimo—for some pope qui sait vivre. 
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For the last five hundred years Italy has been sacrificed to the 
papacy; it shall be so no longer. You, M. le Duc, know the state 
of the Papal Government better than any one else ; tell these gentle- 
men whether its badness is exaggerated.” 

“Certainly not exaggerated,’”’ he answered ; “it is underrated. No 
one who has not lived in Rome can imagine its atrocity or its corrup- 
tion. It is not a government, it is a conspiracy of rogues and sbirri.”’ 

‘‘ Give us,” said the Prince, “some facts.” 

“T will tell you,” said the Duke, “one which occurred a short 
time ago. Some of the pontifical estates were to be let. A person 
whom I know, an excellent country gentleman, who never meddles 
in politics, wished to take them. So did a relation of Antonelli’s. 
My acquaintance was therefore accused by the sbirri of having 
hissed them. He was thrust into one of the horrible papal dungeons 
and kept au secret, lest he should give any instructions to his homme 
@affaires to bid for the lands. Antonelli’s friend got the lease at 
half its value. I heard of it, went to the Pope, and got my acquaint- 
ance out, or he would probably be in prison now, and would remain 
there until his cell was wanted for somebody else. 

“‘ Last year some French soldiers accused a ferryman of demand- 
ing more than his fare. He was thrown into prison. Six months 
after his wife came to ask for my intercession. I went to the police. 
‘You have made me,’ I said, ‘a sort of accomplice in a horrible 
oppression. I hear that on a trumpery accusation by one of our 
soldiers, a poor man has been six months in prison?’ ‘Of course he 
has,’ answered the Director of Police; ‘it is your own fault; you 
should have come or sent to me sooner. When a man is accused of 
having behaved ill to any of your soldiers, we keep him in prison 
until you ask for his release. It is a small proof of our gratitude to 
you.’ But, bad as the Governments of Rome and Naples are, the 
people are still worse. After /e bon Dieu had finished creating the 
bulk of the human species, he made Romans and Neapolitans out 
of the refuse and rubbish that were left.” 

“The people,” said the Prince, “are what their Governments 
have made them. Centuries of ecclesiastical tyranny would have 
made us just as bad. And this is the Government which we brought 
back, which we have supported for ten years, and which we still 
support. It is our duty to God and man to withdraw that support 
instantly, whatever be the consequences. You say, M. le Duc, that 
we have no policy. What policy ought we to have ?” 

“* Une politique,” answered the Duke, “ bien nette, bien arrétée, 
bien ferme et regardant seulement nos propres intéréts. . Pas une 
politique @ idées.”’ 

“And what are our interests,” said the Prince, “except that 
Italy be united and well governed ?” 
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“ Jamais peut-étre,” said the Duke, “ un ministre Frangais 
na été ainsi mis sur la sellette. Permit me to ask a question 
in my turn. Is it our interest to create a new great Power at our 
gates ?”” 

“France,” said the Prince, “ ought not to be deterred from follow- 
ing her instincts as the promoter of civilisation by such fears, even 
if there were any foundation for them. But there is none. She is 
too great to fear any neighbour. I am not sure that it would not 
be well to have six great Powers instead of five. They would better 
keep one another in order. One of these five, too, seems to be 
falling to pieces, and may want a successor.” 

“The two dangers to Austria,’ said the Duke, “are Hungary 
and Venetia. They are two weights, one on the north, the other 
on the south, which are pulling her asunder. I think that she will 
conciliate Hungary.” 

“The young Emperor,” said the Prince, “ will conciliate nobody. 
As to Venetia, that cannot be conciliated.” 

“No,” said the Duke, “but it can be exchanged. I have reason 
to think that Austria is ready to resign it, if we will give her the 
Herzegovina and Moldavia and Wallachia.” 

“If she is not ready,” replied the Prince, “‘we must stimulate 
her; we must subject her to a gentle compulsion. It is all for her 
good, as she will find when she gets wiser. The kingdom of Italy 
must extend from the Alps to Cape Passaro.” 

“J doubt,” I said, “ whether it will extend to Cape Passaro. The 
Sicilians will set up for themselves.” 

“Well then,” said the Prince, “let them take a sovereign, 
provided he be an Italian, or let them be a republic, or let them 
take the Pope. We can do without them.” 

“‘ Perhaps,” said the Duke, “ England will relieve you of Sicily.” 

“Bah!” said the Prince, “that is one of your old traditions. 
Because England took Sicily when my uncle took Naples, you think 
that she wants it again. She refused it at the Congress of Vienna. 
But you diplomatists study nothing but history. As to what is 
actually passing, you know no more than the rest of us. When the 
Emperor wants to know what is going on, he does not send for 
Thouvenel, he sends for the Nord, or the Indépendance Belge, or the 
Times. So does Queen Victoria. I never learned anything from 
Walewski, except, perhaps, some little official secret of no real im- 
portance, but which he had better not have told.” 

The Prince now rose from the armchair which he had so worthily 
filled. ‘ Ainsi finit,” said Merimée to me as we went out, “la 
séance Italienne. Le Prince parle bien, et dit admirablement tout 
ce qu'il ne doit pas dire.” 

He treated his guests, and was treated by them, with perfect 
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familiarity. The only mark of his rank was the occasional use of 
Monseigneur. Much may have depended on the levelling influence 
of the cigar. 

It was now about eleven. We had been in the smoking-room 
ever since a quarter to nine. I expected to find the ladies retired, 
but they still sat in a little circle round the Princess. No one 
joined that circle, and at length it broke up too. The Princess came 
to the tea-table where I was, and talked to me for ten minutes about 
Cavour, Azeglio, and Marochetti very agreeably. She is very like 
her father, but graceful and self-possessed, simple, and grande dame. 
She is said to have been educated by Jesuits, to be a devout Papist, 
and to be made miserable by the Pope’s degradation, and by the 
favour shown by her husband to the Anti-Papal party. 


Paris, April 14th, 1861.—Prince Napoleon sent a few days ago to 
ask me to visit him to-day. 

I found several people in the ante-chamber. We were called in 
one by one, but no one’s audience lasted more than three minutes, 
except mine, which was prolonged to five. He seemed anxious and 
absent, to use a French phrase, préoccupeé. 

He told me that he had heard from an authority that could 
scarcely be mistaken that Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston had 
coalesced, that Derby was to be Premier and Palmerston Foreign 
Secretary, and that Gladstone had joined the Radicals. 

“It is a most dangerous combination,” he added, “and disturbs 
me, who, as you know, ama steady friend to the English alliance. 
With such a ministry and this painful Syrian question, tout est 
possible.” 

“* Tout est possible,’ I answered, “ except the story itself.” 

But I did not convince him. So he told me that sa femme hoped 
I would dine with them that day, and bowed me out. 

At dinner I found Lord Henry Lennox and several other persons, 
none of whom, except Michel Chevalier, I knew. 

The dinner was stiff and silent. Between me and the Prince sat 
Madame de ——. He talked to her much in a half whisper. I 
found afterwards that it was about the letter." “I am very sorry,” 
he said, “that the Emperor has suppressed it, as now I cannot 
answer it. At present ga regarde mon cousin. It is very well 
written, and not more unfair than was to have been expected. I 
think myself, however, hardly treated, for in my speech I carefully 
spared the Duc d’Aumale. I said nothing of the Duc de Bourbon.” 

Immediately after dinner we went into the smoking-room, where 
the Prince took his usual armchair by the fire. 


(1) The allusion is to a pamphlet published by the Duc d’Aumale, in answer toa 
speech delivered by Prince Napoleon.—M. C. M. 8. 
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IIe was bitter and cynical. 

We talked of the Pope. 

“ What I wish,” said the Prince, “is to get rid of him altogether, 
and if all the bishops and priests follow him, so much the better.” 

“ Yet,” said somebody, ‘‘ your Imperial Highness has lately been 
recommending a bishop, Monseigneur “a 

“TI told the Emperor,” he answered, “that ———~ was not quite 
so bad as the rest, so he was made bishop. But there is little to 
choose among them. I have seen priests of every kind. They are 
bad in Germany, they are bad in Italy, but they are nowhere so 
thoroughly bad as in France. Perhaps, however, I ought to except 
Ireland. When I was in Ireland last year the priests crowded round 
me, but they had no knowledge or common sense. I found them 
highly disaffected, but when I asked for their grievances they could 
not explain to me that they had any. On their own showing, Ireland 
is as free as any country in Europe.”’ 

“They had one grievance,” I answered, “though they did not 
choose to complain of it—that they have no public provision.” 

“T scarcely call that a grievance,” replied the Prince. ‘“ No 
priests ought to be paid by the Government. 

“The real grievance is that the large majority and the poor 
majority of the Irish have to pay the priests of the rich minority. 
It is bad enough to have to pay a priest whom you believe.” 

He talked much of English politics; said that Palmerston was a 
Tory, Gladstone a Radical, and a fool, and would not allow 
that any one had any political honesty except Lord Grey and Sir 
George Lewis. 

The smoking party broke up very soon, and the Prince merely 
walked through the drawing-rooms and disappeared. 

The Princess looked smiling and happy. Probably she was the 
only person present who had not heard of the Duc d’Aumale’s 
letter. 


Paris, March 13th, 1862.—I dined with Prince Napoleon. The 
ladies were Madame de , the Princess, and her two ladies-in- 
waiting. Among the men the only ones that I knew were General 
Kalergi, the man who, after having in 1843 headed the great revo- 
lution and pointed his cannon against King Otho’s palace, now 
represents him in Paris; Pietri; M. Petinet, formerly Prefect of 
Upper Savoy, now Director of the Imperial Printing Office ; Colonel 
Claremont, the English military attaché ; and several others whose 
names I could not ascertain, and whom, therefore, I must designate 
by letters. 

When we retired into the fumoir the Prince became the centre of 
an animated political discussion. As is generally the case in Paris, 
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it turned more on general propositions than on particular facts. The 
Prince gave us a sort of essay on the French nation. 

“The great fault,” he said, “of the French is qu’i/s n’ont pas de 
caractére. This shows itself in their dread of being in the minority. 
On every question the instinct of a Frenchman is to ascertain on 
which side is the majority, and to join it. It shows itself also in 
their want of elasticity. They have no backbone; a blow from the 
Government strikes them down, and they lie flat and torpid. It was 
the same three hundred years ago. There was at that time a strong 
Protestant feeling in France, but it could not stand persecution. 

“ Next to this their great fault is their hatred of superiors. The 
peasant, lying at the bottom of society, hates every one who wears a 
coat, and still more every one who wears a cassock.” 

“ And yet,” said Pietri, “he would rise if you were to pull down 
his clocher.” 

“In some departments,” said the Prince, “ perhaps in twenty out 
of the eighty-six, he likes his clocher, but in every department he 
hates his curé.” 

“The bas clergé, however,’’ said Pietri, “ are the best.” 

“The least bad,” said the Prince. ‘The other day a storm was 
raised in the Senate because I was supposed to have said that 
Napoleon re-entered France in 1815 with the ‘ery, ‘ A bas les 
prétres!’? If£I had said so it would have been the truth. The only 
country in Europe in which the priest is popular is England, and he 
is popular there because he is a gentleman, a man of the world, a 
peére de famille, and above all because he is rich and is charitable. 
Our priests are poor; they eke out their incomes by exactions from 
the people ; they are turned out of their seminaries ignorant of every- 
thing except a scholastic divinity which, even if it be comprehen- 
sible, no one understands; they spring from the same class as the 
peasants over whom they claim absolute authority ; they interfere in 
the ménage ; they set the wife and the daughter against the husband 
and the father. Every Government and every party that relies on 
their support is doomed.” 

“ Does the peasant,” I asked, “ hate the prefect ?” 

“No,” said the Prince. ‘In the first place he never sees him. 
To him the prefect is an abstract idea, or at most an impersonation 
of the Government. And the peasant clings to the Government as 
the enemy of his enemy, the bourgeois. 

‘What the owvrier hates most is his patron. When I had to 
select a couple of hundred ouvriers to send them to London for the 
Exposition, I offered them forty thousand francs towards the expense. 
They accepted it from me, but they all said that they would not take 
a sou from their masters. 


‘Next to his patron the ouvrier hates the bourgeois. 
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“Louis Philippe and his bourgeois Chamber of Deputies were 
abominations to him. So were the Provisional Government and the 
Constituents’ Assembly. All the ouvriers were behind the barri- 
cades against Louis Philippe in February, 1848, and against Cavai- 
gnac in the following June. He hates constitutional government, 
with its checks and counter-checks and hierarchy of power. His 
political affection is given only to what he supposes to be the revo- 
lutionary principle, the absence of an aristocracy, that is to say, of 
any intermediate between the Government and the mass of the 
people. 

“ As for the bourgeois, he hates everybody, because he fears every- 
body. He hates and fears the people, he hates and fears what 
aristocracy we have left to us, he hates and fears the Government.” 

“Why,” I asked, “the Government ?” 

** Because it taxes him,” answered the Prince; ‘“ because it im- 
poses free trade on him; because it makes war, subjects him to the 
conscription, and interferes with trade.” 

“ Because,” said X., ‘‘it emasculates his newspapers, interns him, 
or sends him to Cayenne if he talks too loud, and because it inter- 
feres with the course of justice if he is defrauded by one of its 
favourites.” 

“ And the aristocracy? ” I asked. 

“There is no aristocracy,” answered the Prince, “except the 
aristocracy of office, which gives influence but no respect, and the 
small aristocracy of military and civil talent. Our officials, orators, 
and Jittérateurs are something while their office or their talent con- 
tinues, but their influence is transient.” 

“A great speaker,” said Y., “is always a considerable man in 
France.” 

“‘ He was nothing,” said the Prince, “ from 1852 to 1861, and who 
knows how soon he may be reduced again to nothing ? ” 

“Still,” said W., “a great proprietor, such, for instance, as 
Falloux, has influence in the provinces.” 

“Certainly,’’ said the Prince, ‘ but how many of them are there ? 
And how many of those have qualities which make them capable or 
even desirous of exercising an influence? As for titles, they are 
worth nothing; and birth, which has some little value in a few 
circles, is seldom authentic. Not one family in a hundred in the 
Faubourg has any right to the name which it bears. 

“The consequence,” he continued, “of all this is that there is no 
desire for liberty, or, indeed, possibility of it. For liberty cannot 
exist without intermediate bodies, centres of resistance between the 
throne and the people, breakwaters for the throne and bulwarks for 
the people. 

“T bitterly deplore it; France is not liberal in government, in 
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commerce, in anything, in short, except in religion, and its religious 
tolerance arises from its disbelief. Even the schoolmaster does 
not affect to have any faith in the doctrines which he is obliged to 
pretend to teach.” 

“We must trust,” said Pietri, “to the gradual operation of the 
press.” 

“T, too,” said the Prince, “ trust to the press ; though it has done 
positively but little, it has done comparatively much during the last 
ten years. It has enabled the Emperor to give us an instalment of 
free trade and of free discussion. 

‘“‘ Tlliberal as France still is, she is much less so than she was in 
1852, much less so than she would have been if Louis Philippe had 
continued. 

‘But we shall not see fully the useful influence of the press till 
it is free. I say the useful influence, for the positive influence, the 
influence for evil, is probably greatest under a system of compression. 
In America, where there is perfect freedom, no one newspaper has 
much influence. In England, where the enormous expense of found- 
ing and keeping up a newspaper gives a monopoly to a few great 
capitalists, a few newspapers have considerable power, but not half 
the power which they have in France. The fiscal burdens, the 
cautionnement, the liability to suppression, and the stamp, keep the 
number of papers lower even than it isin England, and the notoriety 
of the fact that they all publish, and indeed exist, only by the suffer- 
ance of the Government gives importance to their censures. Every- 
thing that they say in opposition to the Government is taken as an 
admission. .What I wish for is not so much the liberty of the press 
as its anarchy.” 

“ By its‘anarchy,” I said, ‘do you mean that there shall be no 
such thing as a délit de la presse ?” 

“‘T mean,” he answered, “that there shall be no stamp, no cau- 
tionnement, no forced signature, no avertissement. At present the 
press is under the régime not of larbitraire, which is bad enough, 
but of /e caprice, which is intolerable. I wish a journal with only 
two hundred abonnés to be able to live. I wish to have a hundred, 
or five hundred, such journals ; their errors and their falsehoods would 
neutralise one another. 

“ But while every opposition journal calls in question the prin- 
ciple of the Government and of the dynasty, we must have some 
délits de la presse. 

‘In England you have practically abandoned prosecution because 
these questions are never raised. No newspaper in England writes 
against Christianity, or royalty, or property. 

“Still the system of avertissement, if it were not managed by a 
fool or a madman, has many advantages.” 
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“T detest it,” said Petinet. ‘To be tried, warned, and suppressed 
without being heard is intolerable.” 

“ Still,” said the Prince, “ it is better to be suppressed than to be 
imprisoned. You would not find the tribunals much more liberal 
than M. de Persigny.” 

“ But a jury,” I said, “ might be so.”’ 

“The jury,” said the Prince, “would consist of bourgeois. A 
jury, when it is frightened, is worse than even a judge, for it is not 
responsible even to public opinion, et /es bourgeois sont en per- 
manence de peur.” 

‘*T have had some experience,” said Petinet, “for I have appeared 
before the tribunal seventeen times.” 

The conversation passed to the dissolution or expiration of the 
Corps Législatif. 

“In the next Chamber,” said R——, “there will be at least 
thirty opposition members. We see the influence of only six.” 

“Among them,” said the Prince, “‘I hope to see Thiers. He could 
certainly be returned for Rouen, and with little difficulty for Lille.” 

“ He will give trouble,”’ said Pietri. 

“Unless he is bought,” said the Prince. ‘Not with money, 
Thiers is above that, but by flattery. Never did the Emperor spend 
a compliment better than when he called Thiers wn historien illustre 
et national. Thiers has not forgotten it.” 

“Nor,” said Pietri, “does he let any one else forget it.” 

“ Paris,” said the Prince, ‘‘ will return ten rouges. If I were to 
go into the Faubourg St. Antoine I should be elected by the owvriers 
unanimously, especially if the patrons opposed me. 

“But the opposition, though it may give trouble, will do little 
good. The Corps Législatif has no influence.. ‘The deputies,’ say 
the people, ‘are named by the prefects ; we named the Emperor.’ 

“ One thing, however, the next Chamber will do if it be not done 
before, it will force the evacuation of Rome. We cannot remain 
the supporters of that odious tyranny and the obstacles to Italian 
unity. Every motive requires us to escape from such a situation.’ 

“ Billault,” said Pietri, “says that it will take three centuries to 
consolidate Italy.” 

‘‘An additional motive,” said the Prince, “for losing no more 
time.” 

At about half-past nine we returned to the drawing-room, where 
we found the Princess, her two ladies, and Madame de ——. 

I talked to Madame de about Rome. 

“ T never would have created,” she said, ‘‘the temporal power of 
the Pope. It injures his spiritual influence, just as his spiritual 
functions interfere with his political ones. But he has it, and 1 
dread the immediate consequences of his losing it. I would keep 
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the statu quo if I could; and such are the opinions of almost all 
whom I see.” 


“Not here,”’ I said. 

“‘ Not,” she answered, “ on one side of the palace, but very strongly 
on the other.” 

The conversation passed to Savoy. M. Petinet maintained that 
the annexation was popular among all excepting the priests. 

‘The people,” said the Prince, “never from 1815 to 1359 gave 
up the hope of returning to France. 

“Thousands of families kept little tricolors as sacred deposits. 
They loved, indeed, the House of Savoy, but they hated Piedmont, 
and felt degraded by the prospect of being swallowed up in the 
great kingdom of Italy.” 

“They are swallowed up now,” I said, “in a still greater empire.” 

“Yes,” said the Prince; “but in an empire with glorious recol- 
lections, with a glorious present, and with a glorious future. The 
kingdom of Italy is glorious only in its hopes.” 

The Princess sat at first near the fire with her ladies, but she 
afterwards came into the middle of the room, sat on an ottoman with 


a circle round her, and joined easily in a general unconstrained 
conversation. 


Paris, April 12th, 1862.—I paid my visit of adieu to Prince Napo- 
leon. 


He, too, had been reading Lord Palmerston’s speech, but not with 
the feelings of Thiers. 

“T am delighted,” he said, “ to find a man who, with all his faults, 
is at the head of the statesmen of Europe, fully agreeing with me. 
The unicn of Rome to the rest of Italy is now only a question of 
time. I cannot believe that the time will be long, but while it lasts 
it is full of danger to the Emperor, to the Pope, to France, and to 
Italy. 


“The Pope’s death,” he continued, “ would be a great misfortune.” 
“Would he have a successor ?”’ I asked. 


“I have no doubt,” he answered, “that his successor is already 
agreed on.” 


“ Subject,” I said, ‘I suppose, to the vetoes of France, Austria, 
and Spain ?”’ 

“Tf the election,” he answered, “be made sur le corps du Pape, 
that is, immediately after the death of the Pope, while his body is 
still on the bed in which he died, there is no veto. And such is the 
distrust of France in the College of Cardinals that some one hostile 
to us will be named. 

‘Pio Nono is weak and timid and irresolute, but his successor may 
be a fool or a fanatic, still less accessible to reason than he is.” 
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Paris, April 2nd, 1863.—I breakfasted with Prince Napoleon. The 
only other guests were his aides-de-camp and secretary. 

He asked me if there was much sympathy for the Poles in 
England. 

“Our sympathies,” I answered, “at least our active sympathies, 
are only with the nations who have coasts. Besides, if a nation be 
regarded as one permanent individual, responsible for the acts of all 
its previous generations, no nation has more deserved its fate than 
Poland. While it was independent it was the torment of Europe and 
of itself. It was always engaged in religious civil wars; every party 
was constantly calling for foreign intervention; the nobles were 
petty tyrants, the people were slaves; they had no industry, or 
literature, or toleration; they gave up their commerce to Jews, and 
then persecuted them ; they were utterly without the forbearance, the 
candour, and the justice which free institutions require. Since the 
partition they have been stirring up civil war throughout Europe. 
Every revolution has had Poles among its promoters, often among 
its exciters.”” 

“Well,” said the Prince, “we are less severe. We forget what 
Poland was in what she is—the victim of falsehood and of systematic 
oppression. Poles have fought by our side against foreign and 
against domestic enemies. They have assisted the people of France 
in their struggles against the aristocrats; they have been one of the 
elements of the revolutionary leaven which saves us from the general 
torpidity of the Continent. But I recognise in your language the 
coldness and—if you will pardon the word—the selfishness of 
English policy. You will never, as we do, fight for an idea. Then 
you think yourselves bound by the treaties of 1815. We detest 
them, we repudiate them, we have torn them to pieces. They were 
fetters when we were weak, we threw them off as soon as we became 
strong. It was his submission to them that overthrew Louis 
Philippe. 

“ Your policy is formed on reasoning, ours on sentiment. It was 
sentiment, not reasoning, that made Louis Napoleon President, that 
made him Emperor. But, though you have no active sympathy for 
people without coasts, like Poland and Hungary, you must have a 
passive one, enough not to disturb you, but to make you look with 
pleasure on the active sympathy of less reasoning nations. 

“You cannot but admire the self-devotion of the fathers and 
mothers who send out their children, or of the young men who, after 
confession and absolution, go out to die in battle against overwhelm- 
ing numbers, or to be hunted down in the forests, which are their 
only fortresses. 

“You cannot but detest the barbarity of the Russians, who have 
turned the conscription, which our glorious revolution invented as 
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the security for national independence and liberty, into the most 
odious instrument of oppression. If you will not fight for Poland, 
you will at least speak for her ; and though speaking without acting is 
only a half measure, or much less than a half measure, it is far better 
than silence. Prussia is at the bottom of the scale of baseness and 
degradation. She joins the Czar in order to subjugate Poland for 
him, and so to leave him free to use his Russian soldiers to prevent 
his own subjects from insisting on a constitution. She has done still 
worse—she has violated the sacred right of asylum, the only resource 
of the oppressed. She has done what every civilised power in 
Europe would have refused, what, indeed, it would have been an 
insult to request from any civilised power. She has delivered the 
Polish refugees to Russia. She has delivered men of birth and 
education to be punished by the slow tortures of the Siberian mines, 
for having attempted to save their children from blows, degrada- 
tion, and death, in the snow and forests of the Caucasus. This the 
Prussian ministers have not only done, but avowed. 

“With the light graceful irony which may be expected from a 
German, they describe it by saying, ‘We have not delivered the 
refugees to Russia ; we have only removed them from Prussia by the 
Russian frontier.’ 

“ Austria comes next. She is merely silent, not from love of her 
enemy, Russia, but because she fears to have to give up her share of 
the Polish robbery. 

“You, with your inactive sympathy, are the third accomplice. 
You say that the conduct of Russia is hateful, that of Prussia hateful 
and base, that of Poland heroic, and then you say, ‘ Poland has no 
coasts,’ and fold your arms.”’ 

“ And what,” I said, “will you make of your active sympathy ? 
Your ministers tell the Poles to rely on the generous and liberal 
feelings of the Czar.” 

“That was a wicked insult,” replied the Prince, “ fit for a ministre 
sans porte-feuille. Happily the policy of the Emperor does not 
depend on that of his ministers. What we shall do I cannot tell. 
I am nct in the Emperor’s confidence; but that we shall do some- 
thing—and something great—I am convinced. It may be a pacific 
intervention—it may be a warlike one. France does not wish for 
more wars. She has enough, and much more than enough, on her 
hands already. She is not, like the Americans, carried away by the 
new excitement of having armies and enormous debts. She knows 
that armies and debts are things to be kept as low as possible. But, 
in a good cause—and there cannot be a better—France is always 
ready to sacrifice herself, or rather will insist on sacrificing herself. 
And certainly this is a case in which the Emperor will not resist 
the will of his people.” 
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The conversation passed to English statesmen. 

“ Derby, Ellenborough, and Gladstone,” said the Prince, “ are 
your best speakers. Palmerston is your best party leader. He has, 
indeed, all the faults of a very young man. He threw away his first 
Premiership by his presumption and impatience. But he has the 
tact and the experience of an old man. His foreign policy is 
thoroughly English—bold, almost defiant, in words; cautious, 
almost timid, in conduct ; except where no opposition is to be feared. 
He gratifies your vanity by his language to all, and by his action 
against the weak; but he takes care to keep you at peace. Then 
his speeches gratify the national taste for triviality and platitudes. 
Every one can understand, every one can sympathize with them, for 
they express merely what has been thought from the time of Adam 
and repeated from the time of Noah. He goes down to Glasgow, 
calls together the boys, and tells them that education is an excellent 
thing. Thereupon there is brouhaha. Then he tells them that 
peace is an excellent thing. More applause. Then he reminds them 
that they have a dock which would receive the Warrior, and the 
enthusiasm est d son comble. A French minister who should talk 
such banalités would be pelted. 

“You like, too, to be governed en plaisantant, quoique la plai- 
santerie soit quelquefois mauvaise. Your great men chaff familiarly 
the peuple, because the peuple is powerless. All parties know that 
it is the familiarity of contempt. In France the familiarity is real, 
because the equality is real. Our servants are our equals. One of 
mine left me about a year ago; he had been with me seven or eight 
years. He knew nothing when he came, but learned his business 
in my service. Now he writes pour me faire part that he has a son, 
and to hope to have an opportunity de me serrer la main. 

“ He will call on me, I shall shake hands with him, and perhaps 
in three or four months you will meet him dining with me.” 


N. W. Senior. 


[This was Mr. Senior’s last visit to Paris—M. C. M. 8.] © 
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WE often hear it said that the nation is beginning to regard the 
proceedings of the House of Commons with a mixture of contempt 
and indifference. The indifference is inferred from the fact that the 
conductors of the daily papers no longer find it worth their while to 
publish decently full and correct reports of speeches. The contempt 
is supposed to be provoked by the scenes of anger and recrimination 
which have so often disgraced the debates of the last three or four 
years. If there were any real foundation for these apprehensions of 
so great a revolution in popular sentiment, the old organic institutions 
of the country might well be declared to be in new and unexpected 
peril. But there is very little substance in the arguments on which 
such theories of parliamentary decay are grounded. As for the 
scanty reporting, it is well to remember that much of the business of 
the House is of such a kind that even good, useful, and weighty 
speeches may be, and are, made in the course of it, which still can 
only be expected to interest the special audience immediately 
addressed, and could not on the most exacting theory of public spirit 
and self-government demand the attention of any considerable part 
of the public. Again, nobody knows so well as those who advocate 
unwelcome causes in politics, that the truly political part of the 
nation, and of any nation, is not the largest part. The conductors 
of newspapers have in a limited space to satisfy not one public but 
various publics, and the politicians are only one among several. 
Even of the politicians the majority, we may assume, would rather 
have news than discussion ; if they care for discussion, they enjoy it 
in the easier and shorter form of leading articles, where the argu- 
ments of parliamentary speeches are reproduced or anticipated. The 
competition between the speaker and the writer is sharper than it 
was even thirty years since, but this is a different thing from a 
decay in popular attention to the action of parliament; and it is still 
more widely different from saying that there is less interest in it 
than there used to be fifty years ago, or a hundred years ago, when 
Fox said that for the active political opinion of England you need 
only go to Yorkshire and Middlesex. In short, a desire to read very 
full reports of a great many specches is not at all the same asa 
desire to know what parliament is doing, and that it is doing it well. 
That the latter curiosity and interest is declining we see no reason 
to believe. 


The most staunch partisan, however, of representative systems is 
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unable to deny that in some serious respects the present parliament 
has covered itself with discredit. The truth is that the House of 
Commons, like any other public meeting, falls into disorder and help- 
lessness the moment that, from whatever cause, discipline, cohesion 
of party groups, toleration of opponents, cease to be ruling principles 
among its members. The great storm of the Russo-Turkish war did 
not pass away until the heat and passion which it provoked had dis- 
solved the conditions on which the orderly working of parliament 
depends. It would have been a great advantage from this point of view, 
if party considerations had allowed Lord Beaconsfield to dismiss the 
present parliament immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Berlin. As it is, we see every sign of impatience, irritability, and 
profound unreasonableness ; and the impatience and unreasonableness 
of the House of Commons have not left the judgment of the public 
outside free from infection. Every public meeting and every news- 
paper echoes the same monotonous cry, for there is no public in the 
world more eager than ours to let a catchword or a nickname save it 
from the trouble of a little diligent observation and honest thinking. 
‘Obstruction ” is the stalking-horse of the moment, and the vulgar 
uncritical feeling about it is expressed by Lord Cranbrook, who 
says that “it sickens and it enrages him to see that a few men can 
bring the House of Commons into discredit, causing the finger of 
mockery and scorn to be pointed at it by foreign nations, as failing 
in the first essentials of a representative assembly—mutual forbear- 
ance and mutual respect.’’ This first essential, we may observe, 
originally began to be outraged by Lord Cranbrook’s own friends, 
who on more than one occasion, during the heats of the Eastern 
Question, behaved towards Mr. Gladstone with quite as much 
brutality and insolence as the Bonapartists ever showed to Thiers or 
Gambetta. Good will come out of evil, if recent disorders in the 
House do something to moderate the canting pharisaism, with which 
we have too long been in the habit of thanking God that we are not 
as other men, and that Westminster is not as the Chamber at Ver- 
sailles or the House at Washington. We ought to have learnt by 
this time that when an assembly of Englishmen and Scotchmen has 
serious issues before it, they are just as capable of passion, injustice, 
rudeness, and violence as any other assembly in the world. When 
the phlegmatic man is once aroused, he is more seriously brutal 
than the mercurial man. It can hardly have escaped the notice of 
the most indolent observer that, in the various scenes of the present 
session, it is the Irish who have most often been strictly in order, and 
the respectable representatives of the official parties who have most 
often by hurry, petulance, and heat, put themselves out of order. 

It is really worth while for any one who dislikes the domination 
of stereotyped catchwords in politics, to examine with his own eyes 
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what Obstruction is, and what it has done, in the case of the Army 
Bill. Unprejudiced observers of public affairs in this country and 
elsewhere are well aware that common reprobation is no proof that 
the railers express anything like a fair and reasoned conclusion ; and 
Englishmen of a certain stamp are always predisposed to greet any- 
body who seeks to reform their ways, with the same sullen aversion 
with which Barnardine declined Abhorson’s invitation to him to 
come to be hanged. In their indignation against Obstruction in 
the abstract, people overlook the numerous and extremely important 
changes which have been introduced into the Bill by Obstruction as 
actually practised. We have a right to assume that these changes 
have been improvements. They must have been really regarded as 
improvements by the Government, or else it would have declined to 
accept them. Many serious amendments have been accepted with 
respect to other matters raised by the Bill, but if we confine our- 
selves exclusively to the clauses that relate to flogging, it is plain 
that the legislature and the country are indebted to the party below 
the gangway for the transformation of what would have been a bad 
law, into what may be a decently good one. We need only enume- 
rate some of these changes, in order to see their gravity. Flogging 
is only to be inflicted for offences named in a schedule, and no longer 
at the discretion of the officer. The maximum penalty has been 
reduced from fifty lashes to twenty-five. Flogging is no longer to 
be inflicted on non-commissioned officers. The offences for which 
flogging can be inflicted, are to be confined to offences which are 
punishable by death. The clauses regulating the powers and duties 
of the Provost-Marshal have been completely remodelled, and the 
power of flogging has been taken out of the hands of that officer, 
save in execution of the order of a court-martial. How important is 
this new limitation, we may know from the fact that it is the 
Provost-Marshal who has hitherto been answerable for much of the 
flogging in the army, and that he has inflicted it for trivial breaches 
of discipline and camp rules. 

Now no one can realise what all these ameliorations amount to, 
without feeling that they are quite far-reaching enough to be well 
worth the cost even of many nights of discussion. In nearly every 
case, the final concession of the improvement was preceded by posi- 
tive declarations from the ministers that they would not give way ; 
and unless the party below the gangway had insisted on having 
those provisions thoroughly considered and re-considered with a care 
proportionate to their seriousness, it is perfectly notorious that the 
concessions would never have been made. The iteration of the same 
arguments in many shapes, and from several points of view, was 
indispensable. If the changes pressed by Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends were changes for the better—and, I repeat, we may take 
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it for granted that they were so, because a Government with a 
powerful majority at its back embodied them in its Bill—then, time 
does not count. Compare the present circumstances with the oppo- 
sition of the Conservatives to Mr. Cardwell’s Army Purchase Bill 
in the last parliament. That Bill was only three pages in length, 
yet the Opposition spent no less than twenty-three days in dis- 
cussing it, and when the twenty-third day came and the discussion 
was closed, they had not succeeded in obtaining a single amendment 
which either they or any one else thought to be in the least degree 
material. The present Bill fills, not three, but one hundred and 
ten pages; it contains, not one, but half-a-dozen subjects of the 
widest interest and of real complexity. It is nothing less than an 
attempt to codify the whole body of military law, and to recast the 
mass of usages and regulations relating to army discipline in a 
permanent form. Is a measure of this wide scope and enormous 
importance to have its clauses passed by the score ; and is a party to 
be taxed with hindering business, because they insist on careful 
scrutiny of a law which so closely affects one of the great organs of 
the body politic? What other business is it, for the sake of which 
a Bill like this should be hurried through parliament ? What can 
the business of parliament be, ifitis not deliberation ? Let us, again, 
remember, above all things, that the compulsory deliberation on the 
Army Bill has not been idle or unfruitful. It has undergone a 
vital transformation, and when it goes up to the House of Lords, it 
will no longer be the same Bill which was sent to the House of 
Commons by the War-Office, but a new, a different, and a better 
Bill. This transformation, as it has gone on, has been one long and 
continuous admission of the necessity which originally existed for 
delaying, examining, criticising, and amending the Bill. Even if 
the motives of the members who have succeeded in making admit- 
tedly bad clauses into presumably good ones, had been as factious. 
and obstructive as is alleged by those who accepted their amend- 
ments, that makes no difference in the result ; and we plain men who 
say of a law what Moliére’s Alceste said of Oronte’s sonnet, that /e 
temps ne fait rien ad Vaffaire, can only rejoice that good has come out 
of evil, and that instead of the avowedly crude and ill-considered 
proposals of the original measure, the statute-book will receive a 
law which is the outcome of a thorough examination, a genuine 
criticism, and a really deliberate judgment. 

What happened two years ago, ought really to be a lesson to the 
public, even if it has been lost on Parliament. At that time there 
was exactly the same outcry against Mr. Courtney and the Irish 
party which is now raised against Mr. Chamberlain and the Irish 
party; the same rude fury from the ministerialists below the gang- 
way, the same appeal from the leader of the House, the same surly 
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remonstrances from the front bench of the Opposition. The House 
of Commons practically refused to hear or allow any effective discus- 
sion, beyond the regulation allowance of set speeches from the regu- 
lation speakers, of policy in South Africa. It insisted on being led 
silent and blindfold into the path that had been traced for it by the 
Colonial Office. Only the honourable persistency and stubborn itera- 
tion of Mr. Courtney and his allies made the House aware that 
they were engaged in something less trifling than a Road Bill. 
Nothing came of this persistency of the minority, but they did their 
duty, and, as rarely happens in the world, events have not been 
long in justifying them, and in justifying them events have con- 
demned their impatient and unintelligent critices—the impatient and 
unintelligent majority of the present House. Whether we think that 
Lord Carnarvon at that time was hurried by stronger men into a 
blunder, or that he acted with wisdom and consideration, we must at 
any rate all agree, in the light of recent circumstances, that the 
Annexation of the Transvaal and the South Africa Confederation 
Act were very far from being the mere formalities which it pleased 
this slovenly assembly to treat them as being. Mr. Courtney and 
the Irish party were pursued by a burst of obloquy both in Parlia- 
ment and the press, and by the members on both sides of the House. 
They were howled down when they rose to speak. They were 
menaced with mysterious and terrible penalties. The newspapers 
asked how much longer parliamentary government was to be made a 
mockery. Yet after all it was Mr. Courtney and the Irish party 
who were in the right in their recognition of the gravity of the busi- 
ness before the House. It was the House itself which was making 
parliamentary government a mockery, by turning the very function 
for which it exists, the function of mature and repeated deliberation, 
into the scramble of schoolboys hurrying through the last page of 
a lesson. 

Let us look at the action of the minority from another side. It 
can hardly be an accident that the opposing minority is largely com- 
posed on these occasions by members from Ireland. What their 
ultimate motives may be, we have no means of knowing, nor any 
interest in knowing. Mr. Parnell denies that he and his friends 
have any intention of damaging the House of Commons, and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt his sincerity. If, however, the 
real motive of the Irish party were less to make English legislation 
good, than to secure attention to the requirements of Ireland, then 
it must be admitted that they have not been unsuccessful, and it is 
difficult to see why such a motive is not entirely natural and free 
from discredit. Last year the Government passed a law providing 
for intermediate education in Ireland, and in the present year they 
have introduced a bill for the constitution of a new university in 
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Ireland. This is an admission that the Irish nation in the opinion 
of the Government had, and have, a genuine ground of complaint, 
and that the subject is one of real and substantial interest to Ireland. 
Not long ago the Government was ready entirely to deny this ; its 
supporters were extremely impatient of any reference to the subject. 
Ts it not notorious that their eyes have been opened solely and 
entirely by the persistency of the Irish party in making themselves 
felt, and keeping themselves in evidence? If this be so, then what 
is called obstruction is something very different from that mere arid 
and meaningless perversity, which the ordinary public would suppose 
it to be from the reports of parliamentary proceedings, at once 
abbreviated and exaggerated out of all true proportion, in the news- 
papers. 

To push this aspect of matters a single step further, why should 
there be anything to regret in the circumstance that some English 
members have found themselves able to co-operate with the Irish 
members on such occasions as the South African Bills and the Army 
Bill? Isthere not, on the contrary, every reason to wish that these 
occasions should be as numerous as possible? I do not know a 
single aim which should be more constantly present to the mind of 
a member of parliament, than the desire of bringing the Irish 
members as much as possible into line with the rest of the House, 
and into a kind of harmony with what is best in its general life. 
Nobody who values the sincerity of parliament—not very high, at 
the best—can wish that the Irish representatives should lose their 
special independence, their devotion to their own country, their 
resolution to make that the root of their whole action, But they 
might preserve this loyalty to those who sent them to Westminster, 
and still be made to feel that the Englishmen who care most for a 
true national unity, for good government, for justice, for morality 
in political administration, are also most anxious to find as much 
common ground as they possibly can between themselves and the 
spokesmen of the Irish people. 

Unfortunately this spirit of fusion finds too little favour among 
liberal statesmen. Centrifugal forces are in the ascendant. It is 
thought a fine thing to take every available opportunity of repulsing 
the Irish vote. There is no doubt a reason for this, as for other 
maxims in practical politics. An inveterate suspicion haunts 
nervous liberals, that any one who sees anything reasonable in any 
Irish demand, is angling for party support at the price of party 
principles. The courageous action in reference to Irish education of 
men of such unsuspected probity as Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Leatham, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan, ought to make the most jealous liberals a 
little more ready to perceive that a willingness to see Irish affairs 
from the point of view of the people most immediately concerned, is 
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not necessarily the proof of a spirit of dishonest intrigue. Mean- 
while, the genius of dispersion has ruled the hour. One of the 
most powerful elements in the confusion into which the House of 
Commons has fallen, is undoubtedly the division that exists among 
the sections of the Opposition. That this division is aggravated by 
anything done or left undone by Lord Hartington himself, no person 
outside the House can well be prepared to say. But as a piece of 
tactics, the abrupt manner in which he took occasion to cut himself 
off from Mr. Chamberlain, and the Irish group of his party, was 
certainly open to criticism. We cannot wonder that Mr. Chamber- 
lain frankly replied to this regrettable declaration, by accepting it. 
If Lord Hartington would not lead them, or support them in trying 
to impress convictions which many of them, including Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, had proclaimed before they were in parliament, then 
rather than efface their convictions, they must seek leadership 
and support elsewhere. It is hard to understand the agitation 
which this incident caused for a few hours among the bustling 
quidnunes and censorious triflers of the lobbies and the clubs. 
The justification was not tardy in coming, for Lord Hartington 
immediately came round to the very position which Mr. Chamber- 
lain had been stoutly maintaining for so many nights in the face of 
both front-benches. If flogging is not abolished, its days are now 
assuredly numbered. It will at the latest come to an end with the 
present administration, and this remarkable change in the con- 
ditions of military life, and in the public sentiment which follows 
institutions, will be entirely due to the conversions of opinion effected 
by long debate, and by the men whose action in prolonging the 
debate has been, and will continue to be, persistently blamed as 
factious and perverse, “ sickening and enraging.” 

Lord Hartington feels of course that when the time comes for him 
to undertake the responsibility of government and the conduct of 
public business, persistent examination of his measures in detail may 
be as inconvenient to him as it is now inconvenient to his opponents. 
It is natural enough therefore that he should deprecate the policy of 
persistent examination. He can hardly believe that his opponents 
will then show their respect or gratitude by imitating his example. 
He has too good a memory, and must know them much too well for 
that. In the last parliament, two gentlemen who are at this moment 
members of the government, carried obstruction at least as far as 
it has ever been carried since, yet Mr. Disraeli either watched their 
proceedings with paternal complacency, or else went home to bed. 
He felt it no part of his duty to rebuke the ardour of his flock. 
There is no reason to think that, when these gentlemen return to 
Opposition, they will remember the magnanimity of the liberal 
leader. But Lord Hartington may say, and it would be no more 
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than could be expected from a man of honourable, straightforward, 
and solid character, that whatever his opponents may do, he at all 
events will insist on playing his game fairly, or else he will not play 
at all. And this would be admirably said. The only remark to be 
made upon it is that he ought to have been very sure, before taking 
so serious a step as repudiating a very important group of his 
followers, that they were not playing fairly. As it happened on 
the particular occasion, he could not really have done this, for men 
so eminent among his colleagues as Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster had 
taken part in the obstruction, and approved the aims of the members, 
whom Lord Hartington afterwards threw over. 

The group below the gangway whom it suits Lord Salisbury to 
describe as the violent Circassian irregulars of the Liberal party, as 
English revolutionists, wild spirits of the storm, and so forth, have 
held a rather remarkable position since the fall of Mr. Gladstone from 
power. The public history of the Liberal party during the present 
parliament—apart from the Eastern Question, on which there is 
something special to be said—has so far been associated with the 
following business:—The Imperial Titles Billi; the first Endowed 
Schools Bill; the Slavery Circular; the Education Bill of 1876; 
Indian finances; the Zulu war. Conservatives of course are not 
expected to approve of the direction of Liberal activity in all these 
matters, but nobody who reads the great provincial newspapers, or is 
much in contact with men of political influence in the provincial 
centres, will be inclined to doubt for a moment that among Liberals 
in the country the action of the Opposition was viewed with cordial 
interest and sympathy. Now in every one of these cases the pressure 
came from below the gangway. But for the energy that emanated 
from that over-abused quarter, there would have been nothing beyond 
a formal and half-hearted criticism, which would have left measure 
and policy unmodified, and the country chilled and discouraged. 
There is no secret history. It has been well known that in each 
instance the dii majores of the party began by throwing cold water on 
the tactics of activity. The country would be alarmed; the party 
was not united; Mr. Forster and Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen would be 
placed in an awkward position; we must wait for more dispatches ; 
we must wait until the bill comes in; all governments grow un- 
popular in time, and then our chance will come, &c. &c. That is 
the kind of thing— formality, narrow caution, half-heartedness dis- 
guised as prudence, and selfish hypocrisy disguised as practical 
statesmanship—which really brings party government and parlia- 
mentary government into contempt. The lesser gods were not abashed. 
It was Mr. Fawcett who forced his resolution on Indian finance upon 
the present Opposition bench, and it was Sir Charles Dilke who 
persevered in his resolution on the mixed crime and blunder of Sir 
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Bartle Frere, against the counsel and the wishes of the front Oppo- 
sition bench. Some writers who ought to have known better, have 
represented Lord Hartington’s unlucky excommunication of a wing 
of his party as a courageous protest against the tyranny of men with 
crotchets, and a wise repudiation of all subservience to them “ where 
political convictions begin and end with the disuse of vaccination, 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, the abolition of flogging 
in the army, or the closing of public-houses on Sundays.” Now one 
need not be a member of parliament to know the utter absurdity of 
applying talk of this kind to men like Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the other members of that part of the House, 
upon whose action the powers of the Liberal Olympus bend so heavy 
afrown. They may be right or wrong in their principles, wise or 
unwise in applying them, adroit or maladroit in judging of oppor- 
tunity, but in no sense are they men of crotchets. They are as truly 
and as broadly political in their whole spirit, interests, and method, 
as if they were the veterans of a cabinet. It is nonsense to speak of 
them as the creatures of social fanaticism. Even in the prolonged 
turmoil of the Eastern Question, when their relations with their 
leaders were often disagreeably strained, their opinions and their 
action, whether expedient or inexpedient, were at least the opinions 
and actions of politicians, and of serious politicians. If we suppose 
for the moment that their course in supporting Mr. Gladstone’s view 
of the successive crises of Eastern affairs, instead of the less energetic 
view of Lord Hartington, was not approved by the majority in the 
constituencies, still it is at any rate true that it was most heartily 
approved by so large, so earnest, so influential a minority, that 
unless this course had been followed, and constant protests had been 
raised by divisions taken on the policy of the Government, the 
representation of the sentiment and judgment of the country by par- 
liament would have become a farce. 

It has been assumed ever since the confusion in Eastern Europe 
first began to agitate this country, that the business of the Opposition 
was to discover the feeling of the majority outside of Parliament, and 
then when they had by clever fishing found that out, to have steered 
their course in accordance with the predominant feeling at the time. 
Nothing can be either more degrading in itself, or more untrue to 
political precedent. Will any one venture to say that this either 
was, or ought to have been, the policy of Chatham, Burke, and 
Charles Fox during the war with the American colonies? The 
country was for most of that time thoroughly on the side of the 
King and Lord North ; much more indubitably and universally on 
their side, than anybody has ever pretended that it is now on the 
side of Lord Beaconsfield. But those great men thought of their 
principles and their convictions; these were first in their minds; 
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they would have disdained to hide their indignation at the ministerial 
proceedings against the colonies, for no better reason than that to 
protest against their impolicy would have been to offend the arbitrary 
prejudices of the less wise portion of the country, even if that por- 
tion were a majority ten times over. A dozen years later than this, 
Fox found himself more desperately in a minority than ever 
happened to any leader of an English party before or since. 
The nation, against the better mind of Pitt, insisted on plung- 
ing into war with France, and into a policy of repression at 
home. Fox may have been right or wrong in persuading him- 
self that that war was at once an iniquity and a folly, and that 
the whole apparatus of Alien Bills and Sedition Bills was needless 
and dangerous: however all that may have been, the important 
point for us is that Fox made his own strong convictions the guide 
and measure of his cenduct, and not the strong convictions of poli- 
tical opponents, or the alarms of followers like Windham, who had 
been terrified out of their wits and their principles. “It is impos- 
sible,” as a statesman of our own generation has said, “to read the 
speeches of Fox at this time, without feeling one’s heart yearn with 
admiration and gratitude for the bold and resolute manner in which 
he opposed the war [with the French Republic], never yielding and 
never repining under the most discouraging defeats: and although 
deserted by many of his friends in the House, taunted with having 
only a score of followers left, and obliged to admit that he could 
not walk the streets without being insulted by having the charge 
made against him of carrying on an improper correspondence with 
the enemy in France, yet bearing it all with uncomplaining manli- 
ness and dignity.”” Yes, this was the conduct of a statesman who, 
indeed, held office for no more than a few months of a long political 
life, and in whose hands a party fell to pieces; but he upheld the 
standard of liberal principles with courage as well as honour, and 
his name became a symbol of wisdom, enlightenment, and political 
fidelity to all the best minds of the generation that followed him. 
We may console ourselves, however, for the deficiency in energy, 
and even of devotion, in the political action of the official chiefs of 
the Opposition, by some hopeful signs that Lord Hartington sees 
the importance of giving his attention not merely to the liberal 
party in the House, but to the liberal party in the country. His 
speech on the Land Question marks the beginning of a new era. 
Not less important were his words on Mr. O’Connor Power’s reference 
to the true remedy for parliamentary evils being found in allowing 
local bodies to transact more of their own local affairs than they do 
now. “ We should all be willing,” said Lord Hartington, “to enter- 
tain any reasonably conceived proposal to transfer some business from 
that overworked House to local bodies. It seems to me that the House 
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would be willing to give a full and favourable consideration to that 
subject whenever it may be brought forward.’’ With such great 
questions as these in hand, the liberals may well have their work cut 
out for them; and in order that the work may be satisfactorily done, 
nothing can be so indispensable as that there should be a full and 
effective harmony among all sections of the party. But harmony 
does not mean that the energetic section in parliament, backed by a 
majority of the active politicians among the liberal voters in the 
country, are to be uniformly disowned or discouraged by those who 
after all, when they really come to business, have no other 
alternative than to take up the measures for which the energetic 
section have been in a diligent and tenacious spirit preparing public 
opinion. The true solution of the present parliamentary crisis 
consists in greater patience with opinions that are, for the moment 
at least, unpopular; a more lively intelligence and a firmer inde- 
pendence of judgment applied to legislation ; and finally a recogni- 
tion on the part of liberals, that while the action of the party may 
be necessarily limited by the timidity of its moderate section, the 
discussion, and even the agitation, of more radical schemes of policy 
must be allowed to go on with entire freedom. The advanced 
section are not to be chidden and reviled because they decline, at 


the bidding of a party leader, to hide their strongest convictions in 
barren silence. 


EpirTor. 








THE DECAY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN VILLAGES. 


Ir will not I hope be deemed presumptuous if I begin this paper by 
saying that I desire to call attention to a state of things existing and 
growing worse in the country districts of England, of so serious and 
even dangerous a character as to require careful consideration, 
especially from politicians of the Liberal party. I aim at no more 
than describing the actual condition of things in respect of local 
self-government as they have forced themselves upon my notice 
in my capacity as country parson of some few years’ experience, a 
guardian of the poor, and a (very) discontented Liberal. In doing 
this it will be impossible to avoid a variety of petty and even per- 
sonal details; but then I must submit that a careful study of village 
political life, in the same spirit as White of Selbourne, or Miss 
Mitford, or a local antiquarian society, have described other phases 
of the same life, is not without interest or value to all those whose 
idea of duty is to “‘know what is in man,” that they may do their 
best to help him. 

A generation or so ago the state of things in country villages was 
as follows. Each parish constituted an administrative unit for the 
management of all local affairs, and there was no other governing 
body interposed between it and the court of magistrates who 
administered the business of the county. The ratepayers met in 
council, the vestry or priest’s robing-room being the legal place, and 
the rector the legal chairman, of the meeting. It is curious, and at 
the same time a matter of far more than mere antiquarian interest, 
to note how, under ecclesiastical forms, surviving successive waves of 
invasion, the so-called feudal system, and the Tudor despotism, the 
old communal organization of our Aryan ancestors was reproduced 
in our English modern life. The vestry meeting was essentially the 
same as a village gathering of elders on the banks of the Indus or 
in the forests of Germany ; the same passion for municipal govern- 
ment that asserted itself so magnificently and triumphantly in the 
cities of Greece and Italy, was busy at work in the quiet, plodding 
routine of English rural life, producing results of which, with the 
remembrance of the Puritan revolution and the old country party 
before him, no Englishman can be otherwise than proud. Just as 
men talked and voted thousands of years ago, so did men talk and 
vote in parishes of rural England, with the clergyman—that modern 
descendant of the ancient mystery man—to preside and see fair play. 
Hence there flourished a genuine and vigorous form of political life. 
Old parish books would show how regularly the vestry was sum- 
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moned and attended; how keenly men debated; how much need 
there was of honest give and take; how constantly the interests of 
the community as opposed to, and yet including, his own were pre- 
sented to every mind; how the best men naturally gained the 
greatest influence; how many opportunities were afforded for the 
display of patriotism which, on however small a scale, was none the 
less the real virtue because perhaps it extended no farther than to 
the dying farmer’s boast— 


** An’ i’ the worst o’ times I wur niver agin the raate.” 


Now if any statesman of repute had come forward and declared— 
“We will destroy this venerable and useful relic of the past; we 
will shut the mouths of these worthy people debating about (to 
them) public matters; we will debar them from the exercise of all 
but purely nominal civil functions, just because it is easier to destroy 
than to reform,’’—he would have been set down as demented, or 
denounced as a traitor to liberty. A thousand voices would have 
been raised to tell him that this was precisely an instance of that 
over-hasty Radicalism, which for the sake of some immediate object 
cuts at the root of ancient and valuable institutions. And yet the 
thing has been done as effectually as if Parliament were a continental 
despot engaged in the task of annihilating all expression of free 
thought. There are now no meetings for public purposes in an 
English village save for the formal purpose of nominating officers, 
and on some special and infrequent occasions. How this has come 
about it may be well briefly to explain. 

Local government in villages may be summed up under the fol- 
lowing six heads, plus of course those miscellaneous items which any 
governing body is sure to have to deal with. These six are the 
church, the poor, the roads, police, health, and education, together 
with the power to levy such rates as may be required for any of 
these objects. Of these, the last two, education and health, were not 
matters of public concern during the time that the vestry was the 
ruling local authority, while the fourth, police, may be dismissed 
with the remark that no one affects to regret the change which 
placed the police under the management of the county authorities. 
But the remaining three were taken away one by one for reasons 
that seemed good at the time, and with this the really fatal fault was 
committed of destroying the administrative unit altogether. No one 
denies that the mismanagement natural to small units left to go 
their own way without inspection, auditing, or control of any sort, 
was such as to make a sweeping reform entirely necessary. Hence 
the Union for poor-law purposes, and the Board of waywardens for 
the maintenance of the roads, took the place of the old village authori- 
ties, while, by a measure of which at the risk of seeming to be wise 
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after the event, it must be said that it strengthened the Church of 
England in its worst features, in proportion as it weakened the 
position of nonconforming opponents, the abolition of compulsory 
payment of church rates took from the vestry their last shred of 
authority and vestige of interest. Having no reason for meeting, 
people simply abstain from doing so. It is here that the weakness 
peculiar to our English method, which we choose to call practical, of 
dealing separately with admitted evils as they chance to arise, makes 
itself to be felt. No comprehensive system of well-considered reform 
could have possibly destroyed the administrative unit, or have de- 
liberately taken away that ancient right of meeting in vestry which, 
thanks to a blind, haphazard, piecemeal method of legislation, has 
now, for all practical purposes, ceased to exist. 

The result of this sweeping change upon the minds of the dwellers 
in rural districts can only be realised by actual contact with the 
men and things thus influenced for the worse: it is a kind of dark- 
ness that can be seen and felt, but hardly described. Such phrases 
as decay of public spirit—ignorance and indifference in local affairs 
—apathy and listlessness—do but convey a vague and perhaps in- 
accurate idea of the change which is slowly creeping over English 
country life. And yet we may without much difficulty form some 
idea of the effect produced when a number of energetic Englishmen, 
accustomed to the performance of municipal duties, are suddenly 
given to understand that all these will be in future arranged for 
them, and that beyond electing one of their number to take too often 
a merely nominal share in the business of a large district, they have 
nothing else to do but attend to their own private affairs. Hence 
follow, in direct consequence, all those phenomena which we are 
accustomed to associate with the triumph of despotism over freedom. 
How far this state of things is connected with the somewhat leaden 
Conservatism at present -prevailing in the counties, or with the 
amazing development of ecclesiastical and sacerdotal tendencies in 
rural parishes, I do not pretend to say: it is enough to confine our- 
selves to results which lie plainly upon the surface of things. There 
is now no check upon the vagaries of clergymen or powerful parish- 
ioners; men are no longer under that obligation to stand well with 
their neighbours, which exercises so wholesome an influence upon the 
political character ; there is no call to cultivate a spirit of compromise 
or of zeal for the general welfare; there is no machinery ready at 
hand for meeting the emergencies or transacting the business that 
from time to time arises even in small places; above all, as men 
have ceased to have power, they have ceased even to acquire infor- 
mation about matters that concern themselves and the whole com- 
munity very closely. There are few now who either know or care 
whether the pauperism of a district is growing or diminishing, or who 

P2 
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the paupers are, or why the rates are higher (they are never lower) 
than before, or what is being done with the roads, or what is the 
state of the school attendance, or what kind of examination the 
school has passed, or what is the law about education and work, or 
what the regulations of the Union (if there are any) respecting out- 
door relief, and so on ad infinitum. And, finally, the mere with- 
drawal of all opportunities for interchange of opinions or for common 
consultation, together with the impossibility of being called upon to 
discharge any of the civil duties, for the performance of which it 
was once our pride that we could find voluntary and zealous officers, 
exercises a most depressing effect upon the minds of men. As an 
old farmer, trained in the olden school, expressed it to me forcibly 
and picturesquely, ‘“‘ Ah, sir, we never have a chance now of looking 
into each other’s mind.” 

Perhaps if I were to select a phrase in which to sum up the state 
of things thus hastily delineated, it would be “ political helplessness.” 
To adduce proof of this statement would be to write a village history, 
and I must not dwell on minutize which, however exasperating to 
those who have to endure easily preventible evils, would look small 
and unreal in the pages of this Review. Who would care to know 
how one day the village Pound, which the memory of the late Mr. 
Pickwick might at least have kept sacred, was suddenly seized upon ; 
or how the débris left after building a new bridge was placed by the 
side of the road, stopping up the access to the common watering- 
place, instead of upon the road itself, which for want of a foot or two 
of height is constantly flooded; or how the fire-engine is left with- 
out a brigade to work it; or how no improvement at the public cost 
can be so much as suggested ; or how the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(though it is just to say that this has been stopped in deference to 
private remonstrance) enfranchised some of the worst hovels in the 
place, so that town churches have been endowed literally out of the 
purity of Islip girls and the health of Islip labourers. But not to 
be further tedious, I will venture to relate three episodes of village 
life drawn from an experience which mutatis mutandis might be 
paralleled all over rural England. 

The first concerns public health, and shows how impossible it may 
become to take the simplest measures for the public welfare. A 
short time ago the village was threatened by an outbreak of 
scarlet fever so severe as to kill two children in one night. Ina 
moment our utter helplessness for want of local authority became 
apparent. It was no part of the doctor’s duty to report a non-pauper 
case to the sanitary authority. The inspector lived some miles 
away and, after some delay in being sent for, made his appearance 
with but vague ideas as to the nature and use of disinfectants. The 
medical officer of health for the county, who lived still farther away, 
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arrived on the scene a day or two afterwards and demonstrated, not 
quite to the satisfaction of those who heard him, that for want of 
legal powers, in other words because there was no local authority on 
the spot, he could do nothing. The sanitary authority who, as I 
well knew, would be ready to do all that men meeting several miles 
away from the spot could do, did not chance to meet, until, happily 
for us, nature kinder than law had stopped the plague. Now what a 
state of things is this, when in a large village peopled with reasonable 
and well-intentioned human beings there is no authority on the spot 
that can e suo motu buy a shilling’s worth of lime, or hire a nurse, 
or close an infected dwelling! And what a school for teaching the 
art of practical politics on a larger scale, or for the development of 
a self-reliant and self-contained political character ! 

The second episode will show what a village community is able 
and willing to do when the chance is given it; indeed, the most 
provoking part of the whole matter is precisely this, that this help- 
lessness is forced upon a class, the members of which are far more 
than is usually the case predisposed towards the performance of civil 
functions. Partly from traditions of self-government happily not 
yet quite extinct, partly from thé more leisurely mode of life, partly 
from the smaller scale and closer approximation to himself, the 
dweller in villages is more ready for public work than the dweller 
in towns. Here is a significant proof. Our primary school is an 
endowed one, and has been under the sole control of the rector as 
trustee. When I came into the place, the inhabitants responded to 
an invitation to elect at public vestry a committee of management, 
and one more attentive or helpful or judicious no man need desire to 
work with. Without dwelling upon the contentment and sense of 
security thus produced, I am enabled to give an unqualified denial 
to the statement that farmers are, if properly dealt with, hostile to 
education. Though bearing the burden of increased expenditure 
and diminished supply of labour, most often excluded from any voice 
in the management, and with no suitable public schools for his own 
children—would this really shameful state of things, by the way, 
have been possible if there had been recognised organs of public 
opinion in country districts ?—the farmer is yet perfectly willing to 
adopt and act upon the formula, that every child who cannot legally 
be employed ought to be made to go to school, and properly 
taught when there. And the practical result of our experiment is 
simply this, that we were one of the first villages to adopt com- 
pulsory by-laws; that we drew them up to suit our own experience 
and wishes ; and that with general approval we have carried them 
out to lengths which in one respect I have not seen or heard of any- 
where else—I mean as to parents employing their own children. A 
small matter truly; but what is human life and happiness but 
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an aggregate of particles, physical and moral, harmoniously ad- 
justed ? 

The third episode will show how a village can be prevented by 
despotic power from carrying out its own wishes in matters that 
concern no one but itself, and is notable as illustrating one of those 
abuses of a landlord’s power, unfrequent I honestly believe, but still 
possible where there is no force of organized public opinion to 
exercise a wholesome restraint. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
are owners of the parish of Islip (subject in some cases to rapidly 
expiring leases) by virtue of a grant made by Edward the Confessor 
to the Abbey of Westminster of “that small village where I was 
born.” In that capacity they agreed to give some disused ground 
—the site, be it remarked in passing, of the Confessor’s chapel—to 
be added to our burial ground. The case was mentioned ‘in the 
House of Commons by Mr. O. Morgan, as one in which the existing 
burial laws did not allow the people of a village to make such 
arrangements as they themselves approved. But upon the failure 
of Mr. O. Morgan’s measure a plan was suggested to us, whereby 
even under the existing Acts we might do what we desired. <A 
meeting was called and largely attended, the matter was discussed 
in a spirit that might profitably be imitated in higher quarters, 
an arrangement perfectly satisfactory to all present was unanimously 
adopted, a Burial Board was elected which from the mere praise- 
worthy desire to serve upon it was made as large as it legally could, 
and a general wish was expressed to spare no reasonable expense, 
upon the security of the rates, to carry out a great improvement in 
a befitting manner. Then our landlords thought it time to inter- 
fere; they had no notion of such matters being done by a public body 
out of public money. It must be an ecclesiastical and private affair, 
done by the clergyman out of money collected by begging, and with 
no rights admitted for Dissenters, even though these amounted to 
no more than the provision that, if the burial question was not 
settled within ten years, they had the right reserved to them of 
acquiring fresh ground of their own. And to clinch the matter our 
landlords proceeded to charge £125 for less than half an acre of 
ground, if we insisted on proceeding under the Burial and not under 
the Church Building Acts. Remonstrance was useless, explanation 
was refused, and so as it seems impossible to raise all at once by 
private donation a considerable sum of money for making the 
ground, the further sum of £125 may not improbably be wrung 
from the necessities of a country village to swell the building and 
endowment of some of those town churches concerning which some 
ominous information has of late been made public. 

Such, then, is the state of affairs resulting from the (I believe 
quite unintentional) destruction of village legislation. But it may 
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be answered that this is only the price we pay for administrative 
efficiency, and that the modern system of management through 
elected boards representing large unions of parishes works so well, 
that the regret for the past can only be sentimental, and the hope 
of reviving it under a better system merely chimerical. This I flatly 
deny. And this denial brings me to the second count of the indict- 
ment that I have to bring against the present order of things. I 
aver, then, that the local government of country districts is carried 
on at a vast and wasteful expenditure of time, money, and labour, 
and is very inefficiently done after all. Indeed, if we do but reflect 
for a single moment, what else could be expected when there is no 
administrative unit ? The present system is like a house built without 
suitable foundations, and no energy or expenditure in underpinning, 
buttressing, and the like, can make up for the want of that indis- 
pensable element—something on the spot to begin from. In making 
this allegation it is right to say that my experience is derived from 
a union said to be, and I believe quite rightly, the best administered 
in the South-Midland district. Most certainly if the system do not 
work well it is from no fault of the officers, paid and unpaid, of the 
board of which it is a pleasure to’me to be a member. 

But let such a board do its very best, the want of some recognised 
authority in each parish, a kind of court, as it were, of first instance, 
with definite duties and responsibilities attached to it, is fatal to 
good government. What is wanted is supervision, information, 
some power of initiation, on the spot. Take the most important 
branch of local duties in illustration of this assertion—out-door 
relief. How can a board of guardians, sitting once a fortnight, 
personally ignorant of each applicant’s character or history (unless 
—sometimes a dubious gain—the guardian for his parish happen to 
be present), obliged to see through the eyes of the relieving officer, 
which it is the interest of the pauper class to keep blinded, be ex- 
pected to give out-relief satisfactorily — unless, indeed, as some 
boards, to their honour, have accomplished it, by limiting it to 
almost zero? But whatever might be expected of them, and what- 
ever may be individual opinions, derived from actual experience of 
their work, the proof of failure lies in figures which cannot be con- 
troverted, and which, I am amazed to see, are not more generally 
noticed. Why, if things are properly managed, should one Union 
return one pauper in 35, others, in precisely the same circumstances, 
and perhaps adjacent to it, one in 20, in 15, or even, horribile dictu, 
in 12? Or, again, why should the return of our own Union show, 
year after year, one village with 35 paupers, or 5°5 per cent., and two 
others close by, with a little more than the same population and 7 
paupers, or 1-0 per cent., and 10 paupers, or 1-3 per cent. respec- 
tively ? To say nothing of the drain upon the resources of the rate- 
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payers, consider the depreciation of the labourer’s character, the 
laxness of administration, the disturbance of the labour market, the 
utter inversion of all sound moral and political government involved 
in, at any rate, the first of these two comparisons (for the difference 
between parishes might to some extent be explained away). I may 
fairly stake this part of my case—which is, after all, only a prelimi- 
nary plea for inquiry—upon these poor-law returns alone, and I 
suspect some of the inspectors could tell a pretty tale of failure to do 
the impossible, if they were free to speak. Once more I repeat that 
without some authority on the spot to refer to, to work through, and 
to be assisted by, all departments of local administration must be 
very indifferently managed in the average Unions, and not managed 
to the satisfaction of even the best Unions, precisely because they 
are more conscious of imperfection in proportion as they strive after 
a high ideal. 

And all this is done—or not done—at an intolerable expense! A 
not uncommon experience at Board meetings is something of this 
sort. A guardian, appealing perhaps to the inspector, affirms that 
the salaries are eating up the rates. The inspector replies with 
great truth that low salaries are bad economy : the officers reply with 
even more truth that, considering their work and position, they are 
under rather than over paid. And yet the original complaint is per- 
fectly just. If instead of relying as far as possible upon voluntary 
unpaid labour working under proper control, we prefer to employ 
salaried officials exclusively, we must take the pecuniary conse- 
quences. And what these are, ratepayers are beginning to find out. 
The charges on the common fund in such an Union as ours (not, 
however, including the roads, for which I have no return) may be 
about £4,500 or £5,000 a year. The salaries paid by the Union— 
not, however, wholly out of the common fund—must approach 
£1,000 a year. If this sounds vague, I answer that such a thing as 
an account of all moneys raised for local purposes within one given 
district is, as things at present stand, an utter impossibility. I have 
never, for instance, seen or met a man who had seen, or even cared to 
see, the balance-sheet for the maintenance of roads. But, however 
this may be, the following array of offices, some of which may of 
course be held by the same man, will be instructive :—A district 
inspector, ditto auditor, clerk, relieving officer (2), vaccination (2), 
school inquiry (2), school attendance (2), medical officer of health 
for the county, sanitary inspector, surveyor of roads, superintendent 
registrar, registrar (2), besides the medical officers and the officers of 
the house, whose duties would not be much altered by administrative 
reform. Now all the duties discharged by the above, with an ex- 
ception or two, such as the clerk, require no special training or 
information, and could nearly all be performed, in the first instance, 
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by a village authority. At present they are all cut up into bits, 
with an atom of salary attached to each bit, under different central 
departments, and requiring a vast mass of separate returns and 
various disjointed labours. The board-room table groans under a 
mass of useless statistics, which are rendered necessary by the want 
of local supervision; while the ordinary balance-sheet of an Union is 
really a masterpiece of elaborate mystification, that might exhaust 
the financial patience of Mr. Gladstone himself. 

Besides the Union work there are also other things to be done 
directly for, or under the control of, Government, such as land-tax, 
assessed taxes, and the like, which no doubt get themselves trans- 
acted somehow. JBut I have said enough to make out a preliminary 
case for the statement, that the present administration of country 
districts is nothing less than a costly chaos. There are, I fear, many 
minds, and some states of the public mind, to which chaos seems 
interesting, and constitutional, and a plain proof of the practical 
sagacity of the English people and its superiority to merely scien- 
tific system, but luckily chaos is not a thing that people care to pay 
for. And if it could be shown that reform of local government in 
rural districts would save money, time, and labour, there is some- 
thing more than a chance that this paper will not have been written 
in vain. 

Here I might stop. But as various plans have been from time to 
time brought forward, for instance by Mr. Goschen, to alleviate the 
evils of the present state of things, I may perhaps be permitted to 
give a bare outline of the reform which, so far as my experience 
enables me to judge, would unite the best features of the old and 
new systems. One is always conscious, indeed, of a certain unreality 
and pedantry in entering upon the details of a reform of the neces- 
sity of which people have yet to be convinced; but I will be very 
brief. 

Instead, then, of the old vestry meeting, let there be elected in 
each parish, by the people in vestry assembled, a village Council, the 
minimum number of which should be five, rising in proportion to 
the population of the place. Separate townships should be as fur as 
possible merged in the parish, and there should of course be the 
usual provisions for contested elections, retirement of members, and 
the like. The Council would, it is hardly necessary to add, be in 
strict subordination to the authority of the Union, which we might 
call simply the Board, and thus all the old evils of isolated independ- 
ence would be avoided. To make this subordination a reality such 
provisions as the following should be enforced. The Board should 
be the custodian of all moneys, and all payments be made through it ; 
the aid of that most useful invention of modern times, inspection, 
should be invoked ; returns should be made to the Board, and appeals 
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from the Council allowed ; finally, the Board should be empowered to 
levy rates for any purpose in which the Council remained in wilful 
default. And the final arbitrament would of course reside in the 
sentral department. 

It may be well to add that in larger parishes it is customary to 
employ a paid deputy overseer. This officer would be replaced by a 
clerk, but in most cases I feel certain it would be possible to find 
members of the Council to discharge the duties of that office—per- 
haps under another name—without payment, and in rotation. 
Wherever the parishioners had the control of their own school, the 
schoolmaster would be a very obvious person to fill the post. 

There is no fear but that such a council would soon find enough 
to do, in addition to those duties now discharged by the overseers 
and others. But as precision is everything in matters like this, I 
will summarize what duties might conveniently and profitably be 
assigned to it under seven distinct heads. 

1. Every officer ‘at present supposed to be elected by popular 
vote ought to be nominated by the Council, especially their repre- 
sentative at the Union, who would be the natural intermediary 
between Council and Board. Now, this is really a very important 
matter. With what must appear to veteran writers the artlessness 
of a beginner, I venture to announce the discovery in the field of 


political science that man, being reasonable, wants but two votes. 
In America the practice of electing to every miserable little office by 
popular vote has a direct tendency to fritter away the voting power 
and to engender all kinds of abuses. In England the right of elec- 
tion is hardly ever insisted on for purely administrative offices 
except where there is an outbreak of party politics, and if it were 
insisted on generally would soon be covered with ridicule and con- 


tempt. But I maintain that two votes given under some sense of 
responsibility cover the whole range of public political duties. Every 
parishioner is capable, in the first instance, of deciding whether A. 
or B, is the best man for the Council, the most likely to manage the 
local affairs in the way he, the voter, approves. And at the other 
end of the scale the same man is capable of deciding whether C. or 
D. is the best man to give effect in the supreme legislation to the 
voter’s judgment, the member elected being, in fact, merely the repre- 
sentative (not of opinion but) of the yoter’s contribution of will- 
force to the movement of the body politic. Thus, working upwards 
from his representative in the local council, and downwards from his 
representative in Parliament, the voter possesses an absolute control 
over public affairs, while, by a kind of law of political parsimony, 
the dignity of the vote is preserved intact, the sense of responsibility 
in the exercise of his voting power is brought home to him, and an 
incalculable saving is effected in time, money, and character. The 
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present system of election entirely defeats itself, because men in 
general prefer to submit to the choice of a man they do not like, 
rather than go to a contested election. But a parish council, itself 
liable to be called to account by its constituents, selecting officers 
liable to be called to account by itself, might surely be trusted to 
obtain, on the whole, the men who were best fitted for the work they 
had to do. 

2. As regards relief of the poor, especially out-relief, I would 
assign to the Council at least a consultative voice; they should know 
what was being done, and be asked for information. But I would 
myself go much farther than this, and would prepare the way for 
the abolition of out-relief by laying down the proposition that--— 
after a certain interval—if parishes chose to indulge in that luxury 
they must do so at their own cost. If statesmen would but believe 
how easily this burden that has oppressed English industrial life for 
centuries could be removed! Whether England was ever, in truth, 
merry England I do not know, but I am sure that it has never been 
merry since the poor law of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and will 
never be merry again till pauperism is destroyed out of our 
midst. It is morally and even ctonomically defensible to provide at 
the public expense a home for those who, by reason of infirmity and 
deprivation, are unable to help themselves; but the payment of 
money in out-relief, just as if it had been earned in wages, is fatal 
alike to the character of the labourer, the interests of society, and 
the natural play of human sympathy and charity. Wherever there 
are cases requiring and deserving out-relief there is the proper field 
for charity, for personal care, for self-sacrifice on the part of relations, 
friends, and neighbours. The time ought to be looked for and 
hastened on when a respectable man and woman of the working 
classes will no more be allowed to become the recipient of out-door 
relief, or be in fact pauperised in any way, than his more favoured 
brethren of the higher classes are at present. 

3. The same kind of consultative power should also belong to the 
Council over the management of the roads, and it would probably be 
found in experience that each parish would take the contract for 
their own share of the roads, and offer to keep them in repair to the 
satisfaction of the Union inspector. It is, I believe, very generally 
felt that, owing to the want of constant supervision on the spot, 
there is much that is unsatisfactory in the making of contracts and 
performance of the work. 

4. The Council should, as a matter of course, be the primary sani- 
tary authority, with full power to act in all emergencies, and liable 
at the same time to be made to act by appeal to the Board. In this 


way many petty nuisances now suffered to linger on would be 
abated. 
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5. The Council should be also the primary authority for a number 
of duties now mostly performed by the relieving officers—school 
attendance, vaccination, registration—and should be compelled to 
give a full and satisfactory account to the Union of all cases within 
the limits of its own parish. How much trouble would be saved by 
this simple and obvious arrangement, those who have seen an unfor- 
tunate labourer compelled to trudge six miles to register a birth, 
because his cottage happened to belong to an out-lying part of 
another Union, can say. A simple machinery in every parish, subject 
to strict supervision, would meet every difficulty. I fear it is too 
much to expect that the clergy would place the so-called national 
schools under the same authority; but if they did the school board 
difficulty in country parishes would be solved. Perhaps even as it 
is, after a time, reason would prevail. 

G. All rates, taxes, and payments of every sort would be levied 
and collected by the Council and paid over to the respective authori- 
ties to whom they were due. With this we may also join the owner- 
ship of all parish property, such as charities, trusts, common land, 
and the like. With disestablishment hanging by a thread over the 
Church of England, it is useless to propose any new arrangements 
in things ecclesiastical. 

7. Lastly, whatever powers are vested in civic corporations should 
belong to village councils. Lighting, drainage, paving, precautions 
against fire, libraries, recreation grounds, cemeteries, and many other 
smaller details, occur to the mind at once, and need not be further 
dwelt on. At present it is not too much to say that no provision 
whatever exists whereby a village may without trouble carry out 
what the inhabitants may desire in respect of any of these matters. 

Not the least advantage following upon this reform would be the 
change for the better in the Union board. To begin with, instead of 
two different bodies (guardians and waywardens) with separate 
officers, rates, members, and places of meeting, there would be but 
one, composed of delegates from the councils through whom relations 
with each council would naturally be maintained. But the character 
of their duties would be changed, and they would gain in dignity 
and usefulness. The Union-house, the finances, the lunatics, the 
medical staff would still remain under their charge exclusively. In 
other respects, instead of wearying themselves over small details of 
work at a distance, they would superintend and control those who 
were answerable for doing it in each particular locality. It is, per- 
haps, probable that in spite of the enormous gain in the simplifica- 
tion of accounts, the clerk, owing to the need of rigorously investi- 
gating returns, would have more rather than less todo. But then 
he would be the one responsible officer of the Union, having under 
his orders one, or at most two inspectors, who would visit every 
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parish constantly, and attend, if they pleased, the Council meetings, 
would examine the work, and collect the statistics, report defaults, 
pay the bills, and, in short, without attempting the impossible task 
of doing the work themselves, would be perfectly competent to sce 
that others were doing it. Not half the number of officers now 
employed would be needed to accomplish this, and thus the duties 
of local government in country places would be carried on with half 
the labour and at half the cost. 

But it is not because of increased efficiency or diminished cost 
that I venture to urge the necessity of reform; I should feel pre- 
cisely the same about it if there were no improvement in these 
respects to be hoped for. Reform is desirable because it would act 
as a specific remedy for the evils of which I complained at the be- 
ginning. A healthy tone would be restored to country life; interests 
and sympathies now lying dormant would be aroused; a natural 
appetite for work would be gratified and public spirit evoked; there 
would be some sort of check upon the insolence of office, of power, 
and of selfishness; life, in short, would be made better worth living 
to thousands of human beings. So strong and clear indeed does the 
case appear that but for two obstacles I should feel sanguine of 
success. When people are averse from organic change it is always 
possible for them to deny the existence or minimize the effects of 
evils that either do not lie upon the surface, or concern only small 
things. This cannot be helped. I can but repeat that what I have 
said is the result of unprejudiced and painstaking observation, and 
challenge further inquiry by competent hands. And whatever might 
be the result of such investigation, an attentive study, even if de 
minimis, of subtle tendencies issuing in passing modes of thought 
and evanescent forms of action, can never be otherwise than useful 
and interesting. In the science of practical politics the microscope 
is often as valuable an instrument as the telescope itself. 

A still more formidable difficulty arises from the fact that a reform 
of this sort does not directly or of necessity appeal to party spirit. 
Certainly a reform which interferes neither with prejudices or vested 
interests, involves no transfer of power, makes many men the stronger 
and none the weaker, may fail to become politically attractive. But 
there are indications abroad—that preposterous measure the County 
Boards Bill may be mentioned as one—of a growing spirit of dis- 
content with things as they are in country districts. So sure am | 
that this discontent is thoroughly justified, and ought to be en- 
couraged, that I venture to carry my case to the highest court—- 
I appeal to the leaders of the Liberal party. 

Tuomas W. Fow rr. 
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In avery entertaining pamphlet, a well-known painter, Mr. Whistler, 
propounded not long ago his day-dream of a golden age. All would 
be well, he told us, with art and artists, if only the men of letters 
could be induced to leave them alone. From such a consummation 
we are at present singularly far removed. There never was a time 
when so much was written about art and artists as is written now. 
In the shape of ephemeral comments on the exhibitions of the day, 
or of historical studies on the schools and masters of the past, or of 
discursive essays and exhortations having the fine arts for their text 
and point of departure—in one of these shapes or another, English 
literature has of late years been full of the subject. 

That literature should thus employ itself is very natural. As the 
works of fine art, meaning by the word the higher manual arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, are of all human achievements 
the most tangible and abiding, so they are among the most interest- 
ing and most attractive; and to define the nature of their interests 
and attraction, to furnish such guidance and information as may help 
a reader to profit by this great branch of man’s activity, and to re- 
ceive from the works of these arts the best they are capable of giving, 
is as legitimate a literary task as any other. It is a task, at the 
same time, which calls for special aptitudes and special study, and 
has methods and difficulties of its own. Let us consider for a 
moment what those methods and difficulties are. Since literature is 
not in truth likely to leave art alone, what, let us ask, in dealing 
with the works of art, are the aims which literature should keep in 
view, and the errors which it should avoid ? 

And first, of contemporary criticism, or literature as concerned 
with the works of living artists. This may at first sight seem a 
much simpler matter than historical criticism, in which literature 
concerns itself with the works and schools of the past ; and simpler, 
indeed, it is in one particular. Contemporary criticism does not 
make the same call as historical criticism on the industry of the 
critic in examining monuments and ascertaining facts; it does not, 
in a word, require him to know as much. But in other particulars 
it is far harder to write justly and to the point about the work of 
your own, than about that of former generations. In historical 
criticism it is easy to be dispassionate—you are not prepossessed by 
personal sympathies, by the conflicts of theories and rivalries of 
groups; it is easy to see things as they are—your judgment is not 
confused by the currents of momentary favour and neglect, or by 
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the influence of the fashions amid which you have grown up; it is 
easy to keep a just sense of proportion—time has already brought the 
objects of your study into something like their true relations towards 
each other and their age. Whereas in contemporary criticism, to be 
dispassionate, to keep a just sense of proportion, and to see things as 
they are, apart from fashion and prepossession, are matters of very 
considerable difficulty indeed. 

Unluckily this difficult task is one to which many have been 
accustomed to address themselves without pausing to consider 
whether they were qualified, either by aptitudes or study, to per- 
form it. ‘ Art-criticism ”’ has on the whole been conducted so much 
at random, that a shade of ridicule and discredit has attached itself 
to the very word. Both before and since the days of Thackeray’s 
genial creation, I’. B., the “ art-critic ” has been an accepted type of 
the person who pronounces with a light heart on matters which he 
has been at no pains to understand. We all know in what kind of 
consideration. the business is usually held by artists themselves. Not 
to make too much of the views of Mr. Whistler, who is a humourist 
and pushes things far, we may read how Mr. Poynter, in his volume 
of lectures lately published, denounces “the ordinary newspaper 
ignoramus;” saying that ‘as a rule English art-critics start on 
their career by criticizing the exhibitions, and trust to time and 
chance for learning something about art,” and quoting with satisfac- 
tion an indignant protest once made by the French painter, Ingres, 
toa similar purport. Nor can it be said that the disesteem in which 
newspaper criticism is thus held by artists is without warrant, though 
certainly it had more warrant twenty years ago than now. It has 
come to pass from a variety of causes, and not least from the stimu- 
lating power exercised by a master of letters, Mr. Ruskin, that a 
greater amount of intelligent interest is now directed to the works of 
art in England than was ever directed before; and this interest 
naturally reflects itself in current criticism. Vagaries, indeed, occur ; 
as when our old friend the Pali Mall Gazette, a journal which within 
the last five years had been most honourably distinguished for its 
competent treatment of matters of this kind, the other day amused 
its readers by suddenly changing its tone, and denouncing some 
fancied faults in the works of Mr. Burne-Jones in language of the 
greatest extravagance. We must remember, however, that the ideals 
of that painter, being ideals of delicacy rather than of strength, are 
displeasing to the morbidly robust; and for the paroxysms of 
aggrieved robustness due allowance must be made. Besides, the 
outbreak in question was not a fair example of the newspaper 
criticism of the day. 

Criticism of a more temperate and clear-sighted kind is not 
wanting; and for such criticism, with reference to the works of 
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living artists, there is abundance to do. In comparison with the 
literary fine arts of poetry and romance, in comparison even with 
music, the manual fine arts play as yet but a small part in our 
English civilisation. Painting is the best understood of those arts, 
and in painting a great, and, as we said, a constantly increasing 
number of persons are interested. But of the multitudes who interest 
themselves in painting, and flock to the yearly exhibitions, the 
interest of a great many neither goes, nor professes to go, beyond the 
curiosity and amusement of the hour. It is not the pictures in 
the exhibitions that they care for, but the life,’the greetings, and the 
gossip. And even of those who really care for the pictures, and are 
anxious to understand and enjoy them, few feel that they can per- 
fectly understand and enjoy them unaided. It is common, though 
not so common as it was, to find in persons otherwise full of cultiva- 
tion a real insensibility, acknowledged or unacknowledged, to the 
effects and pleasures of this art. Picture-blindness in a greater or 
less degree,—the condition of those who have not the faculty or the 
habit of seeing and feeling for themselves what there is to see and 
feel in the combination of lines and colours before them,—is certainly 
the condition of the majority. The only cure for picture-blindness 
lies in habitual and rightly directed looking, and it is the busi- 
ness of criticism to teach people how to look. Comparatively few 
people are able of themselves to receive and discriminate the visual 
impressions offered by the works of art, with the accuracy and sen- 
sitiveness necessary to their right enjoyment; but most can apprehend 
the force of words. Criticism employs words to assist and reinforce | 
visual impressions; and the mission of criticism, as applied to the 
works of art, is fulfilled when it has defined and analyzed the 
qualities of the object before it in the way best calculated to help a 
reader to see them for himself. 

This may seem but a humble office to claim for the critic of art, 
who is apt to give himself airs, and to address his observations less 
to the public than to the artist, whom he tells of his faults, 
admonishing and putting him right with much frankness and 
confidence. But criticism of this kind, even where it is just, is 
generally thrown away. Artists are not, in fact, much influenced 
by any criticism except by that of their brother artists; they know 
that they possess powers and dexterities which the critic does not 
possess ; and each of them in his way is generally conscious of devoting 
those powers and dexterities to the production of the best which it is 
in him to produce. The artist, by the very nature of his vocation, 
is more likely than other men to be continually doing his best. His 
vocation is simply to produce a representation or report of something 
which he has noticed and preferred in life and nature, or imagined 
concerning the things transcending life and nature; and as his 
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representation or report has no ulterior object except to delight and 
impress, so there is everything to induce him to make it as delightful 
and impressive as he knows how. Nay, it may be said, his work 
has an ulterior object—to sell; and of course it is true that an artist 
may for money’s sake be false to the ideal within him, or that petty 
cares may drag him down, or that he may have mistaken his vocation, 
and his best be after all not worth having. But even so, the criticism 
of those who cannot do as much as he does, will have little direct in- 
fluence in changing his way of work. Criticism may, indeed, indirectly 
affect the practice of artists, by drawing favour away from work 
that is trivial or mistaken, to work that is serious and in the right 
direction ; by opening the eyes of readers to faults to which. habit 
had made them indulgent, or excellences which they could not have 
found out for themselves; in a word, by helping to form the public 
taste, and to create, so to speak, a market for the best kinds of things. 
But it is essentially to the public, and not to artists, that the critic has 
to address himself—to those who know less than he does, and not to 
those who know more. 

The question next arises, what kind and amount of knowledge 
entitles a person to criticize the works of art at all? Two extreme 
views are held on this question. According to the one, it is absurd 
for any person not a practical painter to give an authoritative opinion | 
about a picture at all; according to the other, painting is an art 
which addresses not specialists only, but every one, and about 
which, therefore, every one has a right to form and to express an 
opinion. 

If the first of these views were true, and only painters had a right 
to speak about painting, then the public would have to do without 
guidance of any kind in the matter, since members of the same pro- 
fession are in good feeling debarred from expressing dispraise of one 
another. Moreover, though on the technical points on which alone 
a painter himself wants advice, the criticism of another painter is 
the only criticism worth having, yet the kind of criticism wanted 
for the public is a kind which painters are very seldom qualified to 
give. For the public, what is wanted is a criticism that shall be able 
to sympathize with the most various ideals, and to define, interpret, 
and do justice to the most opposite kinds of excellence. Whereas 
an artist, if he has a true vocation for his art, is generally so con- 
stituted as to see life and nature under special aspects, and in a 
manner personal to himself. Those aspects he cannot choose but 
report; according to that manner he cannot choose but work; and it 
is the most difficult thing in the world for him fully to sympathize 
with the aims of a brother artist who sees life and nature in a 
different light. Once or twice, indeed, in a generation, there 
appears a painter accomplished in his art, yet without personal 
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instincts or predilections strong enough to narrow his sympathies ; 
and these are the ideal critics. Sir Charles Eastlake in England and 
M. Fromentin in France may be mentioned as distinguished cases in 
point ; but as these men were working artists, so they necessarily 
abstained from contemporary, and limited themselves to historical, 
criticism. 

The second view, according to which the natural man is com- 
petent, without study or experience, to judge and to express his 
judgment of works of art, is one that hardly needs discussion. 
The judgments so formed and expressed are, in fact, worth no more 
than the utterances of inexperience are worth on any subject what- 
ever. Let them be heard with courtesy, but by no means with 
deference. The faculty of the eye for accurately and sensitively dis- 
criminating the qualities of the combination of lines and colours 
before it, both in themselves and in relation to the natural objects 
which they are intended to recall, is, as we have said, a comparatively 
rare faculty, and one which comes to most people only by cultivation. 
If any one proposes to instruct others concerning pictures or works 
of art in general, the first thing of which he has to make sure is 
that he be not himself, like the majority, half or three-parts 
picture-blind. The chances are that he is so, unless he has made 
the pleasures of fine art a large and serious portion of the pleasures 
of his life, and unless he has spent much time and trouble in the 
pursuit and discrimination of those pleasures. In the practical 
matter of buying a work of art or a curiosity, no one would offer 
advice who was not conscious of having trained his eye to the per- 
ception of those niceties—those minute material differences of form, 
colour, substance, and surface—which distinguish a genuine thing 
from a false, an original from a copy, and which to the untrained 
eye are imperceptible. The beauty and excellence of a work of art 
depends on visible conditions almost as subtle, though not the same, 
as those which determine its authenticity or its spuriousness, and to 
appreciate them with certainty, and at once, demands powers of 
observation almost as thoroughly trained. Why, then, should we 
listen to the judgment as to what is beautiful or excellent in art, of 
persons who have never trained their powers of observation or appre- 
ciation at all, and to whose judgment we should never listen for a 
moment as to what was genuine or false? We have the right to ask 
from any one who wishes to be heard on these things that he should 
do more than go through the exhibitions each year, having, perhaps, 
frequented the studios of a few friends in the interval, and write 
down whatever crosses his mind during the progress. We have the 
right to ask, at least, that the study of the works of art shall have 
been a real part of his life, that he shall have taken trouble to educate 
his eye, and that he shall have steadied and prepared his judgment 
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for the appreciation of contemporary work in the familiarity of that 
of other days and other schools. 

Starting with this for the least amount of qualification which will 
be required of him, the critic has next to be on his guard against his 
own literary ambition. If he is to be useful in his proper capacity, 
he must remember that his writing is but auxiliary to the works of 
that art which he criticizes. The artist is the creator and inventor, the 
critic is but the commentator and exponent; and an indifferent poem, 
picture, or statue, is a higher achievement than the criticism which 
points out why it is indifferent. Fine art, whether manual or 
literary, reports directly concerning life and nature; criticism only 
interprets and characterizes the report, and makes it more intelligible 
and better known. If any one has great and new things to say 
concerning life and nature, let him say them in the appropriate 
artistic or didactic form; let him be a writer of poetry or romance, 
an essayist, or a moralist. Butif he only has things to say concerning 
art, let him be careful to keep to the point. In discussing, in any 
given case, the artistic result into which the materials of life and nature 
have already been worked up by another, let the critic keep his 
attention fixed on the actual qualities of the work before him, and on 
the precise message which the artist has intended to convey. The 
temptation is very great to wander, and to make excursions of his 
own into life and nature in directions not relevant to the case. 

It is impossible to lay down a law for genius; and the greatness 
of Mr. Ruskin’s achievement in literature depends, it may be said 
with truth, on nothing so much as on the very range and frequency 
of his excursions, on the rousing and illuminating utterances con- 
cerning life and nature to which the consideration of the works of 
art continually draws him on. But the greatness of a writer’s 
general achievement is not the measure of his contributions to sound 
criticism ; and even of Mr. Ruskin it is surely true that his inter- 
pretations of the works of art would, as such, have been more 
just and final had he been able to keep them more severely to the 
point. While for writers not of genius the observance of this law 
is essential. To observe it is a matter of no small self-denial ; since 
the considerations suggested by a work of art, but not relevant to its 
true appreciation, are often the considerations most effective to write 
and pleasant to read about. This is not true of the works of 
literary art, which deal with life in its sequence and duration, with 
the stir and movement of thought, passion, and event ; things which 
criticism can always discuss in an interesting way. But it is true 
of the works of painting and sculpture, which deal not with the stir 
and movement of life, but with its stationary aspects, imprisoning 
visibly for ever some crisis of event or passion, or perpetuating some 
felicitous moment of repose. In the works of these arts the point 
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of the performance, the value of the message conveyed, lies pre- 
cisely in considerations which are not the best to write about. The 
ideas or story represented must not tempt the critic away, as they are 
very apt to do, from the mode of their representation. By the mode of 
representation I mean the aspect of the work as it meets the eye; its 
general character and conception, the types and expressions of the 
personages, their arrangement and composition, the beauty and 
justice of the design and colour, the conduct of light and shade, the 
charm or want of charm of the parts and of the whole, their relations 
to natural fact, their harmony among each other, their degrees of 
finish or neglect, of force or refinement, the particular fashion of 
the presentation and quality of the execution. It is in these visible 
and palpable terms that painting delivers its report of life and 
nature, and upon their quality in each case that the power and 
significance of the report depend. But these are things which it is 
far from easy to write about without being vaguely technical on the 
one hand, or luxuriantly descriptive on the other, and in either case 
uninteresting. 

If, instead of sticking carefully to the point, and running thereby 
the risk of failing to interest, a critic determines to interest at all 
costs, he may very easily do so by writing, not about the picture 
itself, but about thoughts more or less closely connected with it. But 
then he will have forfeited his reason to exist; he will not have 
performed his proper function of interpreting the works of art to 
those who cannot sufficiently judge of them for themselves; and, in 
the long run, his criticisms may be injurious to art itself. Finding 
that the public are led to care only about the story or the ideas 
presented in a picture, artists may attend only to these, and neglect 
the quality of the presentment. It is not long since this neglect of 
the essence of the artist’s business was the prevailing characteristic 
of English art. Let us take a case in point, the case of a picture 
which is typical of many, and which had in its day so famous a 
success that to disparage it now can hurt nobody—I mean Mr. 
Frith’s Railway Station. The principle upon which a picture like 
this is painted is the principle of putting together as many episodes 
and anecdotes as the scene will hold, of a kind which everybody can 
recognise, and about which, when recognised, it is easy to write and 
entertaining to read. But criticism, in thus entertaining the reader 
with a narration of the episodes in the scene, draws him alto- 
gether away from the main point—namely, the presence or absence 
of pictorial power and refinement in their visible presentment. And if 
about the qualities of pictorial power and refinement neither critics 
nor the public trouble themselves, why then should the artist ? 

The class of subject which Mr. Frith dealt with in this and some 
other famous pictures, is one perfectly legitimate for art to treat. 
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There are schools of criticism, indeed, which maintain that the only 
legitimate enterprise of art is to represent the modern world as it 
really is. We shall certainly not join the cry of those who, in 
France or elsewhere, uphold this doctrine, and declare that no other art 
is genuine or worth attempting, than that which devotes itself to /a 
vérité vraie and Ja vie vivante, that is, to the literal rendering of facts 
without compromise or embellishment, and to the representation of 
life in its daily agitation and commonness. To say this is, on the 
one hand, to deny the rights of the imagination, and on the other 
to forget that painting, with its limitation to a single point of 
time, has, after all, but a feeble hold on the bustle of life and its 
realities. But without joining the fanatics of realism and modern- 
ism, we can at least welcome their experiments when they are made 
with a due regard to the conditions of the art. A most interesting 
series of such experiments, depending entirely on qualities proper to 
the painter’s art, and offering little temptation to the excursions 
of literary criticism, has been shown this season in London. I allude 
to the exhibition of M. de Nittis, an accomplished Italian master, who 
has lived both in Paris and in our own country, and has caught and 
turned to pictorial account the physiognomy of modern cities with 
a justice and an insight that hardly any other painter of similar 
subjects has equalled. One picture was taken at the level of the 
Thames beneath one of the great railway bridges, and showed the 
very colour and flow of the muddy tide overshadowed by the black 
mass of the bridge; bringing out with admirable effect the grimy 
grandeur of the great black girders overhead, their hard outlines 
softened with straggling waifs of black smoke, while across a space 
of open copper-coloured sky on either hand drifted trails of more 
black smoke and white steam from passing engines. In another 
picture, we looked from the parapet of the Thames Embankment in a 
fog ; and the value and power of the work depended entirely upon the 
subtle sense of space and mystery expressed in the colour of the 
dense atmosphere, with its shifting gleams of lilac or coppery light, 
and in the perfect physiognomical truth of the three labourers who 
were represented, with precisely the right measure of force, definition, 
and value in the atmosphere, as they leaned smoking on the parapet, 
and a gleam from the sky caught the wreaths which issued from their 
pipes. A third exhibited the very life of the City crowd as it may 
be seen on any wet day, looking across from the Mansion House 
towards the Bank of England. But in all this medley of rich pas- 
sengers and poor, policemen and shoeblacks, crossing-sweepers, cabs, 
vans, and omnibuses with their freights and drivers, in all this 
familiar turmoil of human life and character, the artist has not 
thought it worth while to introduce a single episode the narration 
of which could render entertaining a literary description of the 
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picture. An artist in literature, dealing with the same scene and 
the same human materials, might naturally have found in it sugges- 
tions for a hundred stories; he would have thought of the fortunes 
and destinies of the actors before and after their momentary appear- 
ance in the crowd, and his imagination would have woven for them 
in the past and future dramas without number. But the painter is 
not concerned with their past or future, but only with their momen- 
tary appearance and visible relations. Each type is an admirable 
and unforced study of English character, physiognomy, attitude, and, 
if the critic wishes to convey a sense of the excellence of the work, 
it is these points he must drive home in words as he best can—these, 
and the surprising justness of observation and rendering by which 
the retreating figures are dimmed and softened in the atmosphere, 
and the architecture and gas-lamps receive their exact value against 
the sky, and the coloured wares on the waggons and umbrellas of 
the omnibus drivers, serve as points of colour amid the greyness and 
the wet. 

Granting, then, that the first thing to be required of critics of 
art is the faculty of sight and judgment, whereby he is saved from 
praising or blaming at random; and the second, the habit of literary 
self-denial, whereby he is on his guard against writing that which 
shall be readable but irrelevant; what is now the third thing which 
we shall require of him? The third thing is that he shall be, so far 
as possible, impartial. This does not mean that his writing shall 
never be controversial, since false tendencies and unfounded preten- 
sions may need to be discouraged, and since for new and unfashion- 
able kinds of excellence it is impossible, without controversy, to gain 
recognition. But it does mean that he shall be quick to appreciate 
not one kind only, but all kinds of real excellence. 

It is unreasonable to quarrel about matters which have no prac- 
tical consequences; but controversy is so much the habit of our 
lives, and we are so eager to impose our predilections by argument 
and theory, and still more our aversions, that we often refuse to recog- 
nise more than one kind of artistic excellence at a time. The theory 
to which I have already alluded, the theory of the fanatical realists 
and modernists, who will have it that all art is obsolete and false which 
is not modern and realistic, is a signal case in point. This theory 
has been defended with great force and ingenuity, and with refer- 
ence to the works of literature as well as to those of the manual 
arts, over and over again in France, and chiefly by those whose 
views on the new functions of art are bound up with their views on 
the new order of society. But all such exclusive theories are 
obviously shallow. Ever since the prescriptions of the Catholic ages 
were broken down by the revolutionary Dutch school of the seven- 
teenth century, the aims of modern art have become diverse and 
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many-sided, and diverse and many-sided they will continue to the 
end. Some minds will be most impressed by the actual life round 
about them, and their reports will be nothing but reports of life and 
nature as they literally are. Others will be most impressed with 
the thoughts and imaginations of the past, and their reports will be 
reports, based only on what is choicest in life and nature, of things 
imagined as existing in a brighter world. The tendency of modern 
life is to assume aspects less and less capable of yielding occasion for 
the more potent and enchanting effects of art. The great depart- 
ments of portrait and landscape will always remain ; but the collec- 
tive life of our communities can yield at best, if they are to be quite 
literally represented, some such results as we have described in the 
works of M. de Nittis. Interesting as these results are—full of 
truth, animation, atmosphere, admirably just and accomplished as 
records of the passing hour—yet capable of giving the best pleasures 
of art they are surely not. Art, to give its best pleasures, must 
surely deal with beautiful materials, and work them up in beautiful. 
combinations ; and beauty is precisely the element wanting in the 
ordinary aspect of modern London streets and London skies. It is, 
of course, true that since the révolution by which art in the seven- 
teenth century asserted its freedom, and made itself secular instead 
of sacerdotal, artists have no longer the privilege of dealing exclu- 
sively with materials of beauty. That the images of art should be 
beautiful, or at least that they should aim at beauty, was natural 
in days when artists had no other business than to embody in forms 
of visible perfection the imagined objects of a fervent and universal 
worship. Nowadays the business of art is extended to the whole 
world of life, humanity, and experience; and the increased range 
and variety of the reports which it is thus enabled to yield us, may 
well make up for some decline in their splendour and charm. More- 
over, we may expect to find individual artists whom temperament 
and predilection, instead of usage and prescription, may still lead 
back into the world of the past, or out into the world of dreams, 
worlds which they are free to people exclusively with shapes of 
beauty, and whence they will bring us reports coloured with the 
special intensity of personal vision and special fervour of private 
emotion. Such temperaments are likely, in the modern world, to be 
the exception; but if any such appear, let us be prepared to 
recognise them, to enter into their aims, and do justice to their per- 
formances. 

A remarkable instance of such a temperament, and one to whose 
performances contemporary criticism found itself at first quite unpre- 
pared to do justice, is that of our own countryman, Mr. Burne- 
Jones. As soon as this artist began to exhibit, those most versed in 
the unprejudiced study of art perceived that his work, with many 
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shortcomings due to imperfect training, combined in a very high de- 
gree some of the qualities most rare in modern painting, as personal 
vividness of imagination, beauty and richness of linear design, 
splendour and harmony of colouring. Nevertheless it was received 
with acrimonious derision by nearly all the newspaper critics. This 
attitude was not due to the influence of any exclusive theory like 
that which has at various times possessed the extreme partisans of 
modernism in France: matters of this kind are not debated with 
the same eager intelligence here as there, nor do sections frame and 
follow up their war-cries with the same promptitude and passion. 
What people disliked in the works of Mr. Burne-Jones was partly its 
strangeness—any attempt at the more potent and enchanting effects 
of painting, such as were common in an earlier age, had a strange 
appearance in the exhibitions of those days; partly the technical 
shortcomings which it at first undoubtedly presented ; but most of 
all that which was its greatest proof of power and originality, its 
strong individual colour—or what we have called personal vividness 
of conception. The ideals of Mr. Burne-Jones, as we have said 
already, are ideals of delicacy rather than of strength; his types 
are types of tenderness and wistfulness rather than of prowess and | 
joy; the eyes and mouths that he habitually draws are sad rather 
than merry ; his figures are tall and slender rather than sturdy or 
exuberant. So has every imaginative painter in history been 
governed by ideals of a special cast, and instinctively preferred and 
created one order rather than another of permanent human types 
and expressions. Within the range of his imaginative preferences, 
the art of Mr. Burne-Jones displays no languor or monotony, it is 
rather full of a fiery energy, and inexhaustible in combinations of 
various richness and grace. But to all this a certain order of critics 
still show themselves blind. These are the victims, not indeed of a 
reasoned polemical theory, but of a prepossession which is more 
fatal than any reasoned theory to the proper appreciation of the 
works of art. Their prepossession is this, that to be healthy is the 
first and only duty of man. And certainly to be healthy is an excel- 
lent and necessary thing. But when healthiness is too susceptible 
and too self-conscious, too eager to parade itself and too anxious to 
detect the signs of malady in others, we cannot help suspecting that 
there is something wrong. In private life we are all acquainted 
with the feeble and diminutive type of personage who is always 
inviting us to test the condition of his biceps, and exhibiting feats of 
prowess upon fire-irons or door-panels. There is nothing that so 
much reminds us of this personage as the critic who, seeing in the 
works of a painter the characters of wistfulness and tenderness which 
I have described, but seeing nothing more, is instantly on the alarm, 
and cries out in the name of health against what he imagines to be 
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signs of feebleness and debility. These are what I have called the 
morbidly robust critics. 

“‘ Perhaps,” writes one such, with a fine irony, “ there is something 
higher in art than the love of beauty—the love of disease and lan- 
guor and despair.” Let him reassure himself, there is nothing 
higher in art than the love of beauty; only, if he was more accus- 
tomed to study the characters of art, and to fit expressions and 
actions in a picture with their appropriate names, I think he would 
feel that the words disease, languor, and despair were here in no 
sense to the point. The most curious instance, however, of the exag- 
gerations of this temper is that which I have already quoted from 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Burne-Jones paints a picture of Venus 
touching into life the statue fashioned by Pygmalion, and the 
picture is one of very remarkable grace and beauty; the figures 
admirably designed and drawn, their interlacing arms and hands 
especially ; a lovely expression of dawning consciousness, awe, sur- 
prise, and tender appeal in the countenance of the awakened statue ; 
the colour fair and pale, but as full as an opal of variety and play. 
But alarmed robustness has no eye for these things, and can only 
declare, in its heated language, that the feet of Venus are revoltingly 
ill-drawn, with a great toe like a tinker’s thumb; that she is a 
hollow-eyed poor creature, wearing an expression of dolorous com- 
miseration merely absurd considering the occasion—and so forth ; 
expressions which, their style apart, describe nothing really to be 
seen in the work in question. Another picture of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
this year was an Annunciation, the power and complete accomplish- 
ment of which has been acknowledged by artists of schools, 
aims, and tendencies the most opposite to his own. ‘This time our 
critic was not content with fanciful descriptions of the action and 
expression of the figures, but propounded a new theory of the 
Annunciation to suit his purpose. He was scandalized at finding 
the Annunciation represented as what he called a “ deplorable busi- 
ness,” or “sad event ””—meaning thereby that the Virgin was pale, 
with looks of rapt and humble expectancy, not unmixed with a 
foreboding dread—and evidently thought it inconsistent with robust 
art to take any but a jovial view of the occasion. In happy igno- 
rance of the whole mass of Christian sentiment and tradition of 
Christian art in the conception of this subject, he ventured to refer 
in his support to the first chapter of St. Luke,—to which, however, if 
he had taken the pains to turn, he would have found at the point in 
question the words, “ And when she saw him, she was troubled at his 
saying.” , 

When criticism is betrayed into extravagances of this kind, it is 
the sign not merely of picture-blindness and prepossession, but of 
that mistake of criticism as to its own true office and powers to 
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which I have above adverted—the mistake, namely, of supposing 
that it is the mission of a critic to dictate to the artist how his work 
ought or ought not to be conceived. Criticism addresses itself to the 
public, and defines and characterizes the objects submitted to it ; but 
to instruct and put right the artist, imposing upon him aims and 
ideals other than his own, is a task beyond its scope. By all means 
let criticism note and analyse the special characters presented by the 
work of any master or any school; let it observe, and, if it thinks 
proper deplore, the limitations of individual power; but in demand- 
ing from the creative artist qualities the reverse of what it happens 
to be his to give, criticism simply wastes its breath. It is only in 
contemporary criticism that writers fail to recognise this truth. In 
historical criticism a writer would gain small attention who should 
spend his time in deploring that Perugino had not the light aud 
shade of Rembrandt, or that the Venetians did not draw with the 
chastened outline of Raphael. There has been one painter of genius 
whose canvases, whatever their subject, exhibit always a prodigal 
and splendidly ordered riot of the limbs and countenances of 
exuberant women and athletic men, a redundance of physical energy 
and joy. There may be such a painter again, and if he appears, let 
us hope he will receive as ready a welcome from the critics of the 
robust school as he certainly will from the supposed admirers of 
disease and despair in the works of Mr. Burne-Jones—I mean, of 
course, Rubens. In the gallery at Dresden two pictures of Rubens 
are placed side by side—a Bacchus with his tiger, and a Jerome 
doing penance in the wilderness. The subjects are the most oppo- 
site in the world; but Rubens, with his genius for the painting 
of mighty thews and sinews, for rich carnations and the riot of 
life, and with his total disinclination for all that is ascetic or 
emaciated, has painted his Bacchus and his Jerome as though 
from the same brawny model, and with an equal strength of frame 
and splendour of bronzed and glowing flesh-colour. A critic of 
Rubens would never trouble himself to point out or to condemn 
this, because for the reader who knew anything of the master it 
would be a matter of course, but would dwell on the special faults 
or excellences of the two pieces taken as examples of the master’s 
genius working within its known limits. To do the same is an 
obvious rule for contemporary criticism also. 

To inquire into the springs and connections of any vein of senti- 
ment in art is always an interesting, though usually a very difficult, 
thing. It will some day be a task for criticism to trace and analyse, 
if it can, the reason why the best reports -brought in our own time 
from the world of the past and the world of dreams are tipged, over 
all their beauty, with a shade of unsatisfied desire and sadness. In 
the meantime, to denounce them as unhealthy and describe them 
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amiss does no good to any one. The signs of real unhealthiness in 
painting are flaccid design, livid colour, deadness to the loveliness 
of the world; and the work of Mr. Burne-Jones exhibits qualities 
the very reverse of these. Besides, controversy breeds controversy, 
and those who see the beauty of the thing denounced are sometimes 
tempted to speak wildly in their turn. For instance, I think it does 
harm—more harm, perhaps, than nonsense about tinkers’ thumbs 
and deplorable events—when a writer in the Spectator, in praising 
the Annunciation, speaks of his “intense disinclination to dwell 
upon its merits in detail,” and says of certain strictures: “It may 
well be that these things are true, but for us there only exists the 
poem, which made our heart beat and our eyes moist ” This may 
show that the writer has felt the power of the work before him, 
but it is certainly not criticism. 

In pausing thus over the pictures of M. de Nittis and those of Mr. 
Burne-Jones, we chose our instances at the two opposite extremes of 
contemporary painting—the extreme of literal modernism and the 
extreme of visionary and poetical invention. Between these two 
extremes the great majority of painters move in fields in which the 
principle of representing natural facts as they are, is blended in 
various degrees with the principle of selecting and enhancing them, 
of investing them in the colours of the imagination or of history. 
It is the business of criticism’ to study and define with sympathy 
whatever is sincere and whatever is well done along the whole range 
of the efforts of the artistic spirit. The ordinary critic, as it seems 
to me, can only justify his existence—he can only fulfil his true 
function of helping people to receive from the works of art the best 
they are capable of giving—if he follows the lines and keeps clear 
of the temptations of which we have spoken. Having first taken 
due precautions against picture-blindness, let him next, without 
neglecting the ideas or story embodied in a picture, yet dwell above 
all upon what are not nearly so agreeable to dwell upon—the qualities 
of their embodiment ; let him keep his sympathies open to excellence 
of all kinds ; let him seek, not to dictate aims and conceptions to the 
artist, but to characterize with precision the aim and conception of 
the artist himself, to recite clearly and without exaggeration what 
he thinks good and what less good, to make a picture live to the mind 
of the reader both in its intellectual and its material qualities, and 
to put it in its proper place with reference to others with which it 
comes into comparison. 

I propose to return another time to the more strictly literary 
part of the question, and to discuss, with examples, the style and 
manner in which the works of art have, in point of fact, been treated 
by various masters of criticism. 

Sipney Coxvin. 
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Ir is the fate of every new political proposal to be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, and the proposal for the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament is no exception to the general rule. It is impossible to 
suggest any change in the legislation or the government of a country 
which will not awaken opposition, arising from self-interest or pre- 
judice, or from the more honourable motive of sincere conviction that 
the change suggested would not be a beneficial one. But it is to be 
noted particularly that self-interest and prejudice constantly stand in 
the way of truth, and, by obscuring the facts of the case, make 
reasoning upon them difficult and imperfect, and anything like con- 
viction in reference to them absolutely impossible. On the subject of 
Home Rule there is very little conviction among Englishmen, because 
they have not taken the trouble to inquire what it means; but there 
is a great deal of prejudice, and this prejudice is strong against the 
new system proposed by Irish nationalists. The House of Commons 
has set an example to the country which has been but too generally 
followed, namely, that of refusing to inquire into the subject. 
During the present Parliament the House has been twice asked to 
appoint a select committee to inquire into, and report upon, the nature 
and extent of the demand put forward by a large proportion of the 
people of Ireland for the establishment of an Irish Parliament, with 
power to manage the internal affairs of that country; and in answer 
to the objections of those who repudiated the idea of “sending the 
British Constitution to be remodelled by a committee up-stairs,” a 
motion was made that the House do resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to take into consideration the parliamentary 
arrangements between Great Britain and Ireland. The motion for a 
select committee, and the motion in favour of consideration by a 
committee of the whole House, were both rejected by large majorities, 
with the inevitable result that the Irish members have never yet had 
an opportunity of explaining before Parliament their proposed 
system of self-government, or of unfolding the details of the plan by 
which they believe it can be worked out advantageously alike to 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

This has been unfortunate in many respects, and especially from 
an English point of view. It has intensified discontent and disaffec- 
tion in Ireland, and been fruitful of much misunderstanding in 
England. The proceedings which have recently agitated the House 
of Commons, and in which some Irish members figured prominently, 
have been of so unusual a character that an attempt has been made 
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most illogically to connect them with the demand for Home Rule, 
and it has been gravely asserted that the Home Rulers in Parliament 
are determined to make all legislation impossible until Home Rule is 
conceded. Mark, this accusation is not brought against a section of 
Home Rulers merely, but against the whole party, and even the 
shade of Mr. Butt is cursed by some writers for having, as it is 
alleged, matured this terrible design against parliamentary institu- 
tions. Now this is one of many fallacies about Home Rule which no 
time should be lost in thoroughly exposing ; and the point is one of 
historical importance as well as of immediate interest. It is dis- 
tinctly affirmed that the Irish elections have been used for the return 
of men whose object is the wilful obstruction of public business in 
England. There is not an atom of evidence to sustain the affirma- 
tion. The nearest approach to such a policy of which we have any 
record, is the policy of “ independent opposition ” which the Irish 
Tenant League of the last generation inscribed upon its banners, and 
upon the strength of which the notorious Keogh and Sadleir party 
entered Parliament. And this policy was not the offspring of Irish 
ingenuity. It was the creation of an Englishman, Mr. Lucas, who 
was member for Meath in the days of the Tenant League, and one of 
the most uncompromising advocates of Irish interests. The members 
returned to Parliament by the Tenant League were pledged, like the 
Home Rulers of to-day, to hold aloof from all English parties; but, 
unlike the Home Rulers, they were also pledged to oppose every 
Government, no matter what might be the character of its legislative 
proposals, unless it was prepared to make tenant-right a Cabinet 
question. 

At the Home Rule Conference held in Dublin in 1873, when the 
federal scheme now before us was adopted, a discussion arose on the 
subject of independent opposition, but the weight of opinion was 
against its revival. The general election followed in the next year, 
and the county of Cavan was the only constituency in Ireland which 
required its representatives to adopt the policy of independent op- 
position. Immediately after the election, the members for Cavan 
were publicly released from their pledges in this respect, because it 
was found that the policy to which they had unwittingly committed 
themselves was inconsistent with their obligations as members of the 
Home Rule party. It is perfectly clear, then, that the Home Rule 
party was not formed for the purpose of rendering legislation im- 
possible in the Imperial Parliament, that not a single member of the 
party was elected on such an issue, and that such an issue has never 
been presented to the Irish electors. But it is most confidently 
asserted that a section of the Home Rule party, at least Mr. Parnell 
and others, intend to use the elections for the next Parliament, now 
so near, for the return of men pledged to the obstruction of public 
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business ; that is to say, that Mr. Parnell is to insist on candidates 
adopting a policy which he has himself over and over again re- 
pudiated! This is really most absurd; and I will venture to say 
that Mr. Parnell is the last man to place himself in so obviously 
ridiculous a situation. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the purpose of the active section 
of the Home Rule members in view of the approaching general 
election? What issue will they endeavour to put before the Irish 
electors? The object of the active section in view of the elections is 
simply to secure increased activity on the part of the future Home 
Rule party in Parliament, and the issue which they will endeavour 
to present to the electors is whether increased activity on the part of 
Irish members is not absolutely necessary to secure the favourable 
consideration of Irish questions by a hostile Parliament. This is 
really all; and, so far from overturning the constitution, our object is 
to restore it to its full powers, even under all the disadvantages of 
Imperial legislation, and ultimately to restore to Ireland an equiva- 
lent of self-government for that of which she was foully despoiled at 
the beginning of the present century. Increased activity on the 
part of Irish members may appear a small matter, but it is quite 
enough for its purpose; and if all the Home Rule members were as 
active as they are intelligent, they would be able in time to bring 
sufficient constitutional pressure on the Government and on Parlia- 
ment, to secure satisfactory legislation on every subject included in 
the Irish parliamentary programme. 

Looking at the mass of business which it is every year attempted 
to transact in the House of Commons, I always conceive the Govern- 
ment as being in the centre of a circle of constantly pressing 
interests ; and I cannot help noticing that it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the interest which brings most pressure and least argument 
to bear on the Government is the interest whose wants are first 
attended to. Measures of the highest importance have often been so 
long delayed, that'when the hour came when they could no longer be 
resisted, the general verdict has been that their passage was due 
more to pressure than to argument. You cannot name a single 
Trish reform, from Catholic Emancipation in 1829 to the Land Act 
of 1870, of which this has not been said, and said with all the 
authority of impartial history. We are bound, then, unfortunately, 
to recognise this force as one of the agents to be employed in working 
out any political end. The Irish party, being in a minority in the 
House of Commons, has hitherto not been able to employ adequate 
pressure to secure proper attention for Irish interests; and this is 
one of the reasons why the system of united legislation for Great 
Britain and Ireland has utterly broken down, why Ireland has never 
been reconciled to it, and why, at the present time, she is sternly re- 
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solved toamend it. A Liberal or Conservative minority in Parliament 
has no similar ground of complaint, because it knows that its day of 
power will come; but the day of power for the Irish members never 
comes in the English Parliament, and the interests which they re- 
present, if we argue from the history of the past, must stand still 
until the fear of civil war, or mere party expediency, arises to sup- 
plement their constitutional action. 

Again, we are told that “Home Rule has set aside practical 
measures,” and that if the Irish members would only devote the 
time and energy which they expend on the sentiment of nationality 
to questions of a practical character, there would be no need for 
Home Rule. This is a rather stale fallacy, but as it has recently 
been furbished up and displayed for the English public, I may be 
excused for stopping a moment to notice it. For a quarter of a 
century after the death of O’Connell, which occurred in 1847, 
nothing was heard in Parliament of Irish self-government or Irish 
nationality ; and during the whole of that time the Irish members in 
the House of Commons brought forward, session after session, pro- 
posals for practical legislation without ever being able to carry a 
single one of them. The period is, for the first twenty years at all 
events, a perfect blank as far as remedial legislation for Ireland is 
concerned. Towards the close of the period, in 1869 and 1870, 
Mr. Gladstone undertook to deal with two important questions—the 
Established Church and the Tenure of Land; but he has admitted 
himself that he was driven to take up these questions chiefly by the 
“intensity of Fenianism;” and it is very plain that the practical ' 
character of Irish parliamentary advocacy during the previous 
twenty-five years had very little to do with their final settlement. 
Mr. Gladstone was, however, the first to invite the Irish members, 
on the assembling of the present Parliament, to bring forward 
remedial measures for their country; and in a speech objecting to 
Home Rule, he was sanguine enough to say, that if the Irish‘members 
did introduce such measures, Parliament would be ready to deal with 
them in a spirit of justice and fairness. Mr. Gladstone was taken at 
his word. The Irish members covered the Order Book in due time 
with practical measures, which they have renewed in each succeed- 
ing session, but not one of them has yet found a place upon the 
Statute Book. Inno single instance has Mr. Gladstone’s prophecy 
been fulfilled, and the time has come when Irish members look upon 
any reference to practical measures as a weak platitude and nothing 
more. 

It may be difficult to prove that any particular form of parlia- 
mentary action is or is not advisable; but, unfortunately for the 
critics who have nothing but denunciation for Home Rule tactics, 
those tactics have been justified by results, and that particular form 
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of Irish parliamentary action which has been most denounced is that 
which has been most successful. 

Passing from the question of Home Rule policy to the object and 
meaning of Home Rule itself, I find the subject covered with a 
mass of rubbish, the accumulations of the effusions of many writers 
who seem not to have thought it worth their while to look into any 
of the text-books which treat of the Home Rule proposal, and who 
substitute their own fancies for the clearly expressed demands of the 
Irish people. I find it stated that “‘ Home Rule eludes definition,” 
that “it conveys a different meaning to different minds,” and, strange 
to say, this indefinable thing would lead to very definite conse- 
quences of the most unpleasant description. It would “ sacrifice the 
Protestants of Ireland to the Catholic majority in that country ;” 
it would “confiscate the property of the Irish landlords; ” it would 
“drive out English capital, and therefore ruin the limited manufac- 
turing industry which still survives in Ireland ;”’ it would “ rob the 
Imperial Parliament of the wit and eloquence of the Irish members ;” 
nay, it would “involve the destruction of that great institution 
itself, and finally the complete disruption of the empire.” I might 
go on through an almost interminable catalogue of lesser objections 
which have been brought against Home Rule, but it will be acknow- 
ledged that the foregoing are quite numerous enough and quite strong 
enough to damn any political proposal, supposing them to be well- 
founded ; and as they are the principal objections brought against 
_ the Irish demand, we may safely rest the whole case on the test of 

their validity. I deny their validity in toto. 

First of all—lIs it true that Home Rule “eludes definition” ? In 
the series of resolutions passed at the Home Rule conference held 
in 1873, which forms the Home Rule charter, I find it is thus 
defined :— 

‘*That, in accordance with the ancient and constitutional rights of the Irish 


nation, we claim the privilege of managing our own affairs by a Parliament 
assembled in Ireland, and composed of the Sovereign, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons of Ireland. 

‘That in claiming these rights and privileges for our country, we adopt the 
principle of a federal arrangement, which would secure to the Irish Parliament 
the right of legislating for, and regulating, all matters relating to the internal 
affairs of Ireland, while leaving to the Imperial Parliament the power of deal- 
ing with all questions affecting the Imperial Crown and Government, legis- 
lation regarding the colonies and other dependencies of the Crown, the relations 
of the empire with foreign states, and all matters appertaining to the defence 
and stability of the empire at large ; as well as the power of granting and pro- 
viding the supplies necessary for imperial purposes. 

‘*That such an arrangement does not involve any change in the existing 
constitution of the Imperial Parliament, or any interference with the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, or disturbance of the principles of the constitution.” 


Now we have here a definition, clear and intelligible; and, 
although the details of the scheme may be viewed differently by 
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different minds, any one who reads these resolutions cannot fail to 
perceive their scope and object. Absolute uniformity of view in 
matters of detail is impossible, and is never arrived at on any sub- 
ject of practical politics without mutual explanation and mutual 
compromise. We cannot expect to see the suspension of this law 
when we come to deal with an Irish question. All who read the 
foregoing definition of Home Rule will have one and the same idea 
in reference to the main question—an idea clear and distinct, which 
no amount of cavilling can obscure, and that is—that the Home 
Rulers want simply the power to manage their own affairs by a Par- 
liament assembled in their own country. But I have heard it said 
that in a matter of this kind details are everything. If that be so, I 
answer, why don’t you admit the principle and let us come at once 
to the details? We have asked for a select committee, before which 
all the details might be gone into, and this has been refused. Those 
who are loudest in demanding explanations have determined to make 
explanation impossible. Iam not quite sure that this demand for 
details of the Home Rule plan is not a good sign. It seems to say 
that the principle is undeniable; and it seems further to suggest that 
those who are unable to combat the principle hope to be able to make 
a decent fight on the details. The Home Rulers have not shirked 
but have invited discussion on the details of their plan, yet it must 
be borne in mind that the responsibility of constructing a satisfactory 
system of self-government for Ireland rests primarily with those who 
robbed her of her native Parliament and constitution and refuse to 
restore them. England can better afford to submit to a change in 
her parliamentary system than Ireland can to the loss of her 
parliamentary independence. If not, there is no remedy but a return 
to the status quo before 1800 or separation, which England is 
unquestionably most anxious to avoid. 

Now what would become of the Irish Protestants, if we had Home 
Rule? Those who are so eager to put this question may not be 
aware that the founders of the Home Rule movement were chiefly 
Protestants, and that many of those who have directed it since its 
foundation profess the same religious creed. Its late distinguished 
leader was a Protestant ; so also is his newly elected successor, and, 
besides him, many of the most influential men in the movement. It 
remains probable, however, that in an Irish Parliament the Irish 
Protestants would be in a minority, and what guarantee is there that 
they would not be oppressed by the Catholic majority? In reply to 
this objection, I say the Irish Protestants would be at least as safe in 
an Irish Parliament, as the Irish Catholics are in an English Parlia- 
ment. Those who would deny this must be prepared to show that 
Irish Catholics are less tolerant than English Protestants, and, still 
more, that Irish Catholics would not extend to their own fellow- 
countrymen of a different religion those rights which English Pro- 
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testants now extend to those who differ from them both in race and 
religion! Surely this cannot be shown. All the evidence is quite 
the other way. We see the Catholics of Great Britain, numbering 
about two millions, without a single representative in the Legislature, 
although within their ranks are to be found men of the highest social 
rank and the most distinguished ability. Who shall say that reli- 
gious bigotry has not something to do with this remarkable state of 
things? And who will seriously suspect the Irish Catholics of any 
indifference to the rights of conscience, of being deficient in the 
virtue of toleration, in view of the fact that the most Catholic con- 
stituencies in Ireland, such as Cork, Kerry, Waterford, Clare, 
Galway, Sligo, Meath, and the city of Dublin, are represented by 
Protestants? One of the members returned by each of the counties 
named is a Protestant, and the Catholic constituency of the city of 
Dublin is represented by two Protestants. 

Apart from these proofs of Irish Catholic toleration, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that Ireland could ever be governed from 
Rome in political matters. The Irish Catholic laity, following the 
example of O’Connell, would be the first to resist Roman inter- 
ference in the political affairs of their country if it were attempted. 
That the Catholic clergy of Ireland exercise great political influence is 
undoubtedly true, but no one can say that this influence is unduly 
exercised against England, nor can the closest scrutiny discover in it a 
trace of hostility to Irish Protestants, It has been said that Catholic 
constituencies return Protestants to the Legislature, only in order to 
make a favourable impression on English Protestants. No observation 
could be more unjust, and there is none which is more easily refuted. 
We have only to look at the action of the corporate bodies through- 
out Ireland, in which the Catholics have an overwhelming majority, 
to find ample proofs of the genuineness of their religious liberality. 
It is the rule of the Catholic corporation of Dublin to elect a 
Protestant and Conservative to the office of chief magistrate every 
alternate year. I wish I could add that this liberal spirit, which is 
frequently manifested in Limerick, Cork, and Waterford, as well as 

Dublin, were reciprocated by the Protestant corporations of Belfast 
and Londonderry. But there is not, I believe, a single instance of 
such reciprocity. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the position which the Irish 
Protestants would occupy under Home Rule is a question which it was 
proper to raise and fully consider; and this was felt at the Home 
Rule Conference in 1873, when, to remove all doubts and fears upon 
the matter, it was unanimously resolved “ that there should be incor- 
porated in the Federal Constitution articles supplying the amplest 
guarantees that no legislation shall be adopted to establish any 
religious ascendancy in Ireland, or to subject any person to dis- 
abilities on account of his religious opinions.’’ 
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As regards the property of the Irish landlords, the resolution 
from which I have just quoted contains also a provision declaring 
“that no change shall be made by the Irish Parliament in the present 
settlement of property in Ireland.” The more one considers the 
Home Rule proposal, with its many safeguards and limitations, the 
more one is impressed with its moderate character. It is the best 
offer that England can ever hope to receive from Ireland for the 
settlement of the national question. Irish land-reformers are 
very far from looking to Home Rule as a means of attaining the 
objects they have in view. ‘They have no hope that Home Rule, if 
successful, would bring necessarily either fixity of tenure or a 
peasant proprietary, and their want of hope in this direction shows 
the groundlessness of the fears which others entertain regarding the 
rights of the landlords. I do not hesitate to assert that one of the 
earliest effects of the establishment of Home Rule would be the 
development of manufacturing industry, which would draw off large 
numbers from the land, and so abate the prevalent desire for its 
possession. Land questions would not be so vital to the Irish people 
as they now are, and consequently their settlement in the new 
circumstances need not involve ‘those organic changes which many 
now consider to be desirable. The tillers of the soil in Ireland are 
certainly anxious to become the owners of their farms, and wisely so ; 
but they don’t want to abolish landlordism according to the method 
of the French Revolution. The conscience of the Irish people revolts 
at the idea. The most that they have asked from the State only 
amounts to a demand for such facilities as would enable them to 
acquire ownership by means of their own industry ; and all the talk, 
therefore, about “the confiscation of the property of the landlords” is 
no argument whatever against Home Rule. 

It is in the same way a most mistaken notion that Home Rule 
would “drive English capital out of Ireland.” Departing from the 
usual course of disputation, I will give the best argument first, and 
say that Home Rule would not drive English capital out of Ireland, 
for the simple reason that English capital is not there to drive out. 
One of the golden promises of the Union was that it would cause an 
influx of English capital into Ireland. ,Castlereagh excited the most 
extravagant expectations on this head which have never been 
realised. English capital finds its way to every part of the world 
except Ireland. It is supposed to be more safely invested in Kgypt, 
or Peru, or Timbuctoo than it could be in Ireland. And we have 
only to consider whether Home Rule would not really attract 
English capital to Ireland. I am convinced that it would. English 
capital, like any other capital, only wants security and profit, both of 
which it would find in Ireland, if Ireland weie a self-governing 
country, because Ireland self-governed would be Ireland tranquil 
and contented, no longer disaffected by a sense of injustice nor dis- 
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turbed by the fear of revolution. At all events the Union has not 
brought English money into Ireland. Instead of causing an influx 
of English capital, it has caused an efflux of the Irish people, who 
testify to-day, in every part of the world, to the severity of English 
rule. 

Sometimes the opponents of Home Rule declare, in a half-playful 
mood, that it would be too much to expect the Imperial Parliament 
to consent to be deprived of the enlivening presence of the Irish 
members. Though rebellion and ten thousand horrors in its train 
should come, we cannot sacrifice the ornaments of debate! This is 
an ingenious appeal to Celtic vanity which is frequently made, but 
it is founded on a total misconception of the Home Rule scheme. 
Home Rule, while creating a new Irish Parliament for the manage- 
ment of purely Irish affairs, would leave the Irish members elected 
to the Imperial Parliament precisely as they are now, to represent 
Ireland on all Imperial questions. They would not interfere in 
English or Scotch local business, but would remain to take part in 
all Imperial affairs, Ireland being still bound to contribute her quota 
to the expenses of the empire. Here I am reminded of an objection 
which I ought to have stated before—namely, the difficulty of deciding 
what are Irish and what are Imperial affairs. This difficulty is not 
so great as it has been made to appear. It has been successfully 
overcome in several instances elsewhere, and can well be overcome 
here if an earnest attempt be made to construct a federal arrange- 
ment between Great Britain and Ireland. Each of the Swiss 
cantons enjoys Home Rule, while bound by the federal union in 
allegiance to the whole commonwealth. The same principle is 
partly recognised in the Imperial German Constitution. And in 
the United States we have a splendid example of State self-govern- 
ment combined with Imperial unity. I prefer at present, however, 
to dwell for a moment on an example to be found within the British 
empire itself, namely, the British North American Confederation, or 
the Dominion of Canada. While all the North American Provinces 
are represented in the Dominion Parliament, which meets at Ottawa, 
the powers of the provincial Parliaments remain intact, and are 
strictly and clearly defined in the Articles of Confederation. I have 
now before me a copy of the official report of Debates on Confedera- 
tion of the British North American Provinces, a work extending 
over a thousand pages, and it is curious to read the eloquent 
speeches which were delivered against the scheme of confederation. 
I find it insisted again and again that the scheme would not work ; 
that there would be continual conflicts between the local Parlia- 
ments and the Federal Legislature. I need not say that these fore- 
bodings have been utterly falsified. Nota single hitch has taken 
place in the working of the federal arrangement since its adoption in 
1867. In the Articles of Confederation, a copy of which is ap- 
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pended to this report, the distinction is clearly drawn between local 
and imperial affairs. The different subjects assigned to each 
authority respectively are specified, and recognisable at a glance. 
To attain this result required, no doubt, great care and discrimi- 
nation and enormous labour, but the end was worth ten thousand- 
fold all the care and labour bestowed upon it. Similar efforts, 
actuated by a similar spirit, and directed to a similar end, could not 
fail to be equally successful if employed on the case under considera- 
tion; and I cannot at all regard as insuperable the difficulty of 
determining what should be considered to be Irish and what Imperial 
questions. 

Enough has now been said to show that, whatever Home Rule 
means, it does not mean the destruction or the disintegration of the 
Imperial Parliament, and we may pass to the consideration of the 
supreme and most important objection, that “it would lead to the 
disruption of the empire.’ Were it not for this danger many 
Englishmen would, we are told, be in favour of Irish self-govern- 
ment, and the House of Commons more considerate of the Home 
Rule proposal. The danger of separation will last as long as the 
sea rolls between the two islands, and must continue, more or less, 
in every case where an union has been formed between peoples so 
essentially different in race and religion as the Irish and the English. 
Such an union must be either an union of force, or an union of 
mutual interests and mutual goodwill. England professes to be 
willing to make an union of the latter description, as the one that 
would be more likely to be permanent; and the argument is that 
Ireland is more likely to be contented in an union which deprives 
her of her liberty, than in one in which she should enjoy that great 
boon! What could be more unreasonable ? 

Then we must consider what is at the root of the desire for separa- 
tion. Is it not the chafing under alien rule, caused by the neglect 
of Irish interests by a Parliament indifferent to Irish opinion and 
ignorant of Irish wants? Undoubtedly! And there is, therefore, 
far greater danger of separation under the existing system than 
there would be under a system from which the chief cause of dis- 
content was removed. The advanced nationalists, who want separa- 
tion, do not look upon Home Rule with much favour, which shows 
that they do not see in it that tendency to the end which they have 
in view, so much dreaded by Englishmen. 

Then, if England has no faith in the goodwill of Ireland in this 
matter, she has faith, it may be presumed, in her own army and 
navy; and as Home Rule would not diminish the one or the other, 
or give Ireland the power to create any army or navy of her own, it 
does not appear that England would be less able to maintain the 
connection between the two countries after Home Rule was conceded 
to Ireland. The bonds of union between distinct nations are more 
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likely to be broken when they are too tightly drawn than when they 
are given reasonable relaxation. There is irresistible and conclusive 
force in the argument of EdmundBurke, when he says, “ A natural 
and cheerful alliance is a more secure link of connection than 
subordination borne with grudging and discontent.” 

I am far from contending that the Home Rule scheme is free from 
objection. Ido not say that it is the best possible solution of the 
Anglo-Irish difficulty ; but I say that it offers a fair basis for dis- 
cussion to those who look to a peaceable and constitutional settlement 
of the question. The revival of the Irish House of Peers is one of 
its leading provisions, but I confess that, after mature consideration, 
I have come to despair of the practicability and to doubt of the 
desirability of such a revival. One of the most eminent of the Irish 
peers said to me at Ottawa, some two years ago, discussing the 
question of Home Rule, ‘‘ We don’t want to be restored.” He thus 
expressed, no doubt, the feelings of the whole body as well as his 
own. Besides, we live now in an age of democratic tendencies, when 
hereditary chambers are generally considered useless, and when 
there is a decided objection to vest any power of legislation in irre- 
sponsible men. The creation of an Upper Chamber by election, as 
in France and the United States, or by royal appointment as in 
Canada, would seem, therefore, to be more in accordance with the 
principles of modern freedom. The members of the Canadian Senate, 
the Upper Chamber of the Dominion Parliament, are appointed by 
the Crown, through the Governor-General, but only on the recom- 
mendation of the Canadian Government, which is responsible to the 
Canadian House of Commons. An Irish Upper Chamber might be 
created in the same manner and under similar conditions. 

A strong argument, however, in favour of the restoration of the 
Irish House of Lords is, that it would bring back the men of wealth 
and property to Ireland, and cause them to spend in their own 
country the millions which are now spent elsewhere, and from which, 
of course, Ireland derives no benefit. Their presence in the Irish 
capital during the session of Parliament would, it is urged, have most 
beneficial social consequences, and revive the olden glories of Irish 
society, so brilliant and gay at the close of the last century, while 
their residence occasionally on their estates would tend to promote 
good feeling among all classes of the community, and be an en- 
couragement to the staple industry of the country. But before the 
lords are asked to return to Ireland, I should like to see them return 
to their allegiance to Ireland, and then I should have more hope of 
our being able to reconcile the exercise of their »rivileges with the 
national well-being and with national liberty. 

Whatever may be thought of Home Rule, the problem of Irish 
nationality and Irish self-government remains, and the Irish electors 
in England will take good care that it shall not be put out of sight 
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at the coming elections. No sort of influence will be able to induce 
Trish electors in English constituencies to vote for a candidate who 
is not willing to support a motion for a parliamentary inquiry into 
Home Rule. The executive of the Home Rule Confederation has 
drawn up a test question to be put to all candidates at English and 
Scotch elections in constituencies where the Irish are strong, or 
sufficiently strong to turn the scale between the two English parties, 
and the answer given to this question will determine, in each case, 
the action to be taken by the Irish party. There are some disturb- 
ing influences, however, which are worth noting, if it were only to 
point out the contradictory policy pursued towards the Catholics by 
both English parties. Perhaps I may state at once what I mean by 
saying that, in my judgment, the Conservatives are anti-Catholic in 
Ireland and pro-Catholic in England, while the Liberals are anti- 
Catholic in England and pro-Catholic in Ireland. The Catholics in 
Ireland have always looked upon the Conservatives as their unap- 
peasable, irreconcilable foes. Consequently in Catholic districts the 
Conservatives have no political power. They are confined mainly to 
the province of Ulster, the seat of Orangeism and anti-Catholicism 
in its bitterest form. It is only natural that this should be so, for 
Irish Conservatism has been uniformly opposed to Catholic claims. 
It did its very worst to prevent Catholic emancipation ; and when the 
proposal to disestablish the Irish Church was brought forward in 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone, so fierce was the Conservative opposi- 
tion to this just concession to Catholic sentiment, that a Protestant 
clergyman in the north of Ireland declared, amid the applause of a 
Conservative multitude, that he and his co-religionists would “kick 
the Queen’s crown into the Boyne”’ if she gave the royal assent to 
such a measure. The Conservatives treat the Catholics in England 
in a very different manner. For example, they willingly give English 
Catholic schools equal privileges with their own Protestant schools, 
and they are at one with the Catholics in preferring the voluntary 
and denominational system to that of the school boards. The atti- 
tude of the Liberals towards the Catholics of Ireland, and their 
co-religionists in England respectively, has been in each case the 
reverse of that pursued towards them by the Conservatives. Out of 
all this an attempt may be made to confuse the Irish elector between 
the rival claims of the two English parties; but the Irish elector, 
who is both a Catholic and a Home Ruler—and there are few excep- 
tions to this description—will vote for Home Rule at all hazards. 
He will vote for it as a Catholic because it represents freedom for the 
greater number of Catholics, namely, the Catholics of Ireland; and 
he will vote for it as an Irishman, because he is convinced of the 
wisdom and necessity of Irish self-government. 
J. O'Connor Power. 











THE ANTS’ NEST. 


T’ve an ants’ nest in my garden, and on sleepy summer days 

I delight to sit beside it, and to watch the works and ways 

Of the busy little people (watched of late too closely these 

By a far less kindly Virgil than who sang the civic bees), 

While I muse upon the impulse, silent, hidden—full of awe, 

Whether it be force of Godhead or of self-fulfilling law,— 

That, by every year’s mid-season, crowds the air with humming 
wings, 

Covers earth’s abounding bosom with the toil of tiny things. 

Thus engaged the other evening, lounged me by my gardener’s boy, 

Futile lout and turnip-headed, whom I foolishly employ 

At a certain weekly stipend to do nothing with a hoe, 

And to train the climbing roses where I want them not to grow: 

Lounged me by, I say, this booby, and, in passing—Master Sam 

Being of the age when mischief has the zest of epigram— 

Poised a heavy hob-nailed Blucher o’er the hapless little state, 

And with one strong kick of ruin spurned it flat and desolate ! 

Thus he did. Then I, indignant at the blockhead’s brutal jest, 

Seized him by the nape, and straightway to his ample ears addressed, 

In the only way to make them take a message to his brain, 

Strong advice against indulging in such pleasantries again. 

Off he sneaked, demissd caudd, and I turned me, full of ruth, 

To the commonwealth subverted by the too facetious youth, 

Seeking if, among the ruins of their city thus laid low, 

Haply might be found a suburb still inhabitable. No! 

Thread-like street and atom gateway, where awhile ago had trod 

Tiny feet of thronging thousands, all was formless mould and clod ; 

Only here and there were hurrying houseless burghers two or three, 

Dazed, bewildered, void of counsel, o’er the hideous débris, 

Waiting doubtless his appearing, calm amid their shattered haunts, 

His, the shepherd of the people, his, the “leader born of ants,” 

The creative, the constructive, “still, strong” 
high 

Order to educe from chaos, law evoke from anarchy ; 

Who shall nerve his helpless fellows with their adverse fates to cope, 

Fortify them with his patience, animate them with his hope ; 

So that, howsoever slowly, with whatever toil and pain, 

From its ruins may the devastated city rise again, 

And resume its peaceful labours and renew its prosperous day 

Unmolested—till some other booby chance to pass that way. 


ant, with purpose 
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Moralizing o’er my claret in my library that night, 

“Ah!” thought J, “how much more hopeful, arduous though it be, 
the fight 

Fought by man with hostile Nature’s banded forces, age by age, 

Than is waged by lower races, or than they can ever wage ! 

Yonder ants repair their ruins: well, a city straight appears 

Built as ants have built their cities any time these myriad years ; 

Just as fragile and defenceless, nowise safer in the least 

From the boot of playful boyhood, or the hoof of straying beast. 

Weak they stand, and fall through weakness, and in weakness rise 
again, 

Death instructs not, and disaster brings not wisdom in its train. 

But mankind? We stand confronting calm our overshadowing foe, 

Lightnings strike us, tempests whelm us, plague and famine lay us 
low ; 

Yet with every blow he levels weaker grows the giant blind, 

Stronger Polypheme’s Odysseus foreordained—the human mind ; 

Stronger grows man’s strength of cunning his world-enemies to 
-brave, 

Some to baffle, some to conquer, some to capture and enslave. 

Fire he tames, and water serves him, earth her treasure-hiding robe 

Raises at his bidding, lightning speeds his message round the globe. 

These once foes he makes his vassals; other foes more hostile still, 

Trreclaimable to service, forces only strong for ill, 

These he cheats or neutralises, circumvents or turns aside, 

Ever setting back their limits as sea-walls set back the tide. 

Each succeeding generation breathes a stronger healthier breath ; 

Every decade sees new tillage conquered from the wastes of death ; 

Nature yearly makes submissions ; soon the philosophic dream 

Will become the workday waking, and mankind will reign supreme, 

Master of the world around him, king of his environment 

Absolute, and waiting only that deliverance latest-sent, 

Man’s redemption from his passions, from the scourge self-wielded, 
crime, 

From the brutal lust of battle (blunted even now by time), 

And from competition, blindest of the conflicts that divide 

And dividing weaken workers who should labour side by side— 

Which deliverance once accomplished, dawns for him a brighter day 

Than the golden age of fable, never more to pass away ! 

Shall we then,” I cried elated (reaching down from off its shelf 

Comte, in Martineau’s translation), “shall we only live for self? 

We of the unbounded future shall we in the present rest, 

N arrowing ant-like aspirations to the limits of our nest ; 

Striving through life’s summer only as the ant laborious strives 

To provide what may suffice us for the winter of our lives? 
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And not rather learn to look beyond our own day’s little span, 
So to live that we may help to hasten on the Reign of Man. 
Forasmuch as surely knowing, while we labour and abstain, 
That our labour in our Lord, Humanity, is not in vain.” 


How it chanced I do not know— 
That my claret served me so, 
Sound as is that modest drink, 
I am loth indeed to think ; 
But howbeit, truth to tell, 
Musing thus asleep I fell, 
And I heard a Voice whose tones 
Froze the marrow in my bones, 
Crying, “ Labour and abstain ! 
Labour spent will not be vain 
If it harden thee to bear 
The full weight of man’s despair : 
And to practise abstinence 
From the pleasant things of sense, 
Easier makes of abnegation 
Pleasures of imagination.” 
Here a pause ; then once again: 
‘¢ Labour, labour, and abstain, 
Ye who will—or ye who can, 
But ere thou, O dreamer Man, 
Take the altruistic vow, 
Pledge thy comfortable Now 
To insure a glorious Then 
To the common race of men, 
Open eyes of sleep and see 
What the womb of time is bearing, 
What millennium is preparing 
For ‘your Lord’ Humanity.” 


The voice surceased : and in a hush of awe 

The walls of dark were riven, and the night 
Became as day around me, and I saw, 

As from a tower, a strange and fearful sight. 


Earth, kindly Earth, our blithe and blossoming home, 
Far as to where her limits seemed to meet 

A sky spread o’er her like an iron dome, 
Lay dead beneath my feet ! 


Dead—or her only life, the life-in-death 
Of moss and lichen; mute, with such repose 
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As stirs but when the ice-berg sundereth, 
Or sounds the distant grinding of the floes. 


This earth of springs and harvests, flocks and herds, 
Of toiling, laughing, loving, human throngs; 

Warmed by the sun, and glad with flight of birds, 
And rained on by their songs, 


Lay fruitless, soundless, dead: from zone to zone 
Spread over her the terrible control 

Of Arctic frost—the idle gloom, the lone 
And everlasting leisure of the Pole! 


Spake again the Voice abhorr’d : 
‘Lo, the kingdom of your Lord! 
Lo, his dazzling palace-walls, 
And the silence in his halls, 
Marking in its depth intense 

A profounder reverence 

Than abates the courtier’s tones 
At the foot of lower thrones.— 
Idle dreamer! vain and blind! 
Had thy vision-ridden mind 

In its scheme of earthly bliss 

And dominion room for this ? 
Did’st thou think that taming these, 
Lightning, famine, fire, disease— 
Powers that take thy yoke, or flee 
From thy face—was conquering Me ? 
Fool of foolish boastings! They 
Are my children at their play ! 
Whatso wastes the face of earth 
Is but malice of their mirth ; 

All your famous victories gained 
Mean but infants’ sports restrained. 
Deeper for your real foe 

Search ye—I abide below, 

Storing for your ‘age of gold’ 
Treasure of eternal cold, 

Weaving for man’s ‘majesty ’“— 
Him, whose expectations high 

All your toils ard hopes absorb 
On this slowly-freezing orb— 
Such a robe as may be meet 
For—a monarch’s winding-sheet.” 
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“Then is He the Creator of things? or is It their volitionless cause, 
Is it Spirit or Force ?”’ I cried, in a passion of wonder and woe, 
“That breathes free life out of freedom, or, binding, is bound by laws ? 
Was it choice or chance—was it Demon or Demiurge ordered it so ? 
























“Ts our master a sightlessStrength, unwilled—our oppressor in chains 
Of the iron he lays on ourselves ? it is well: we can learn to bear 

As the slaves of a slave endure, for whom in their cruellest pains 

No longings of unwreaked hate disturb the content of despair. 


‘‘But a Person ? A Cause Uncaused ? Can it be that deliberate Will, 
At a point in the vast Before whereunto no mind can climb, 

Appointed such end and prepared it, selecting such means to fulfil, 

Or e’er from Eternity’s ocean arose the island of Time ? 


“Can it be that the planets obeyed a commanding Voice? Can it be 

That no aimless impulse arrayed them around the solar fire, 
But that floatings of nebular masses were changed by conscious 
decree 


To the rhythmical music and march of a solid and orderly choir ? 


“That the first faint thrills of the germ and the blind beginnings of 
life 
Were marked by a sentient Mind that, of fixed predeterminate 
plan, 
Had willed the fierce struggle of living, the pitiless secular strife, 
And thereout in the fulness of untold years the emergence of Man ; 


“ Had willed him emerge and survive, and that slowly, through age 


upon age, 
From the jungle and swamp to the city the painful ascent should 
be made, 
From the first rude stammer of tongues to the speech of the poet and 
sage, 
From the first rough knottings of barter to infinite network of 


trade ; 


‘‘From isolate weakness to fauggoted strength in the communal 


band, 


To the peace and justice of States from the clashings of wilderness- 
wars ; 

2 From the fingers that fashioned the flint to the fingers of Raphael’s 
hand; 

From the skulls that bleach in the caves to the heads that have 

measured the stars ; 
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“To the end that at last—that at last the whole into night should 
go down 


Into night and the void, when the long-sought summit of things 
has been won, 


And the glorious God-planned scheme attain consummation and 
crown 


In, the idiot whirl of a lifeless globe round a useless sun ?”’ 


Yet once more the Voice, whose tones 
Froze the marrow in my bones :— 
“Can it be, O can it be, 
(Cry the ants in agony,) 
That the Power whose prescient mind 
Our illustrious race designed, 
Placed us here with cunning blest 
To construct our mighty nest, 
And to store our yearly fruit, 
Also foreordained the Boot 
That with catastrophic ad 
“c Nay, 
Spare your sneers. Far happier they, 
In that only fancy sees 
Power in them for thoughts like these : 
In that whatsoever fate 
Their frail race annihilate 
To despair it will condemn 
No immortal hopes in them. 
But for us! O God of truth, 
God of justice and of ruth ! 
Does our everlasting wrong 
To thy equity belong? 
Did thy truth decree on high 
That we should believe a lie ? 
And is thy compassion shown 
In a truth too late made known ? 
Why to man alone this lot ?” 
Cried the Voice: “ And know’st thou not ?” 
Then, in words of bitter gibe— 
“ Claims not man’s complacent tribe 
O’er the beasts pre-eminence, 
Chief in this—his laughter-sense ? 
So the fate contrived for him 
Should appeal, in humour grim, 
To that faculty acute 
Which discerns him from the brute : 
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Wherefore hopes and longings blind 
Were enkindled in his mind, 

And to fire’s devouring strength 
Fanned and fostered—that at length 
Their evanishment in smoke 

Might produce the effect of joke!” 


“Ah! scoffer accursed,” I cried, ‘‘ we know and too well we know 
How cruel a humour indulges the Power who breathed in us breath, 

How he bred in us love of our children and wives, and rooted it so 
That our hearts are transfixed by the point of the terrible jest of 


death ! 


“We know” (and my voice sank lower) “ he even refines upon this, 

And deludes us with shadowy hopes of meetings beyond the grave, 

Though as yet he has spared undeceiving the weak, and prolongs 
them the bliss 


Of the faith that he slowly tears from the tortured breasts of the 
brave ! 


“But must we believe at your bidding that ‘life-in-the-future of 
earth’ 


Is the nothing of life-in-the-heavens? that ¢ia¢ last pitiful gleam 
Is to fade from the sky of the soul, till the great World Jester his 
mirth 
Shall have sated on anguish of man in dispersing the Humanist 
dream ?”’ 


No answer came. I cried again; 
No voice the silence broke 

Till silence seemed to burst my brain, 
And, sweating cold, I woke. 

I woke: long hours had fled, and lo! 
Dim-seen through curtains drawn, 
The moon’s pale corpse is sinking slow 

In the grey pools of dawn. 
Night is departing terror-thronged, 
But unreleased I seem, 
For waking life awhile prolonged 
The questionings of dream, 
And break of day the hour had brought 
That bows the soul to earth 
In idle travail of a thought 
Which comes not to the birth ; 
So to the voice that answered not 
Still cried I “ Answer Thou ! 
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The dumb enigma of our lot 
Lies heaviest on us now.” 
But now!. . . The brooding East was riven, 
The morning-wind took wing, 
Above in the fast-brightening heaven 
The lark began to sing ; 
Sweet through the lattice breathed the bine, 
The mower clinked his scythe ; 
Rang out from ’mid the gathered kine 
The milkmaid’s laughter blithe. 
Ah! blessed sounds of wiser life, 
Contented with its day, 
How ye rebuke the inward strife 
That wears the soul away ! 
And blessed life itself! that holds, 
So we not shun its grasp, 
The troubled spirits it enfolds 
In soothing mother-clasp ; 
Whose commonplaces merciful 
The brain from madness keep, 
And lull—so we but let them lull— 


Until we fall asleep. 


H. D 











MATERIALISM AND ITS LESSONS. 


Iv is well known that from an early period of speculative thought 
two doctrines have been held with regard to the sort of connection 
which exists between a man’s mind and his body. On the one hand, 
there are those who maintain that mind is an outcome and function 
of matter in a certain state of organization, coming with it, growing 
with it, decaying with it, inseparable from it: they are the so-called 
materialists. On the other hand, there are those who hold that 
mind is an independent spiritual essence which has entered into the 
body as its dwelling-place for a time, which makes use of it as its 
mortal instrument, and which will take on its independent life when 
the body, worn out by the operation of natural decay, returns to the 
earth of which it is made: they are the spiritualists. Without 
entering into a discussion as to which is the true doctrine, it will be 
sufficient in this article to accept, and proceed from the basis of, the 
generally admitted fact that all the manifestations of mind which 
we have to do with in this world are connected with organization, 
dependent upon it, whether as cause or instrument; that they are 
never met with apart from it any more than electricity or any other 
natural force is met with apart from matter, and that higher organi- 
zation must go along with higher mental function. What is the state 
of things in another world—-whether the disembodied or celestially 
embodied spirits of the countless myriads of the human race that 
have come and gone through countless ages are now living higher 
lives—I do not venture to inquire. One hope and one certitude in 
the matter every one may be allowed to have and to express—the 
hope that if they are living now, it is a higher life than they lived 
upon earth ; the certitude that if they are living the higher life, most 
of them must have had a vast deal to unlearn. 

Many persons who readily admit in general terms the dependence 
of mental function on cerebral structure are inclined, when brought 
to the particular test, to make an exception in favour of the moral 
feeling or conscience. They are content to rest in the uncertain 
position which satisfied Dr. Abercrombie, the distinguished author 
of the well-known Inquiry concerning the Intellectual Powers, who, 
having pointed out plainly the dependence of mental function on 
organization, and, as a matter of fact which cannot be denied, that 
there are individuals in whom every correct feeling in regard to 
moral relations is obliterated, while the judgment is unimpaired in 
all other relations, stops there without attempting to prosecute 
inquiry into the cause of the remarkable fact which he justly em- 
phasises. ‘ That this power,” he says, “should so completely lose 
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its sway, while reason remains unimpaired, is a point in the moral 
constitution of man which it does not belong to the physician to 
investigate. The fact is unquestionable ; the solution is to be sought 
in the records of eternal truth.” And with this lame and somewhat 
melancholy conclusion he leaves his readers impotent before a 
problem, which is not only of deep scientific interest, but of momen- 
tous practical importance. The observation which makes plain the 
fact does not, however, leave us entirely without information con- 
cerning the cause of it, when we pursue it faithfully, since it reveals 
as distinct a dependence of moral faculty upon organization as of 
any other faculty. 

Many instructive examples of the pervading mental effects of 
physical injury of the brain might be quoted, but two or three, 
recently recorded, will suffice. An American medical man was 
called one day to see a youth, aged eighteen, who had been struck 
down insensible by the kick of a horse. There was a depressed 
fracture of the skull a little above the left temple. The skull was 
trephined, and the loose fragments of bone that pressed upon the 
brain were removed, whereupon the patient came to his senses. The 
doctor thought it a good opportunity to make an experiment, as 
there was a hole in the skull through which he could easily make 
pressure upon the brain. He asked the boy a question, and before 
there was time to answer it he pressed firmly with his finger upon 
the exposed brain. As long as the pressure was kept up the boy 
was mute, but the instant it was removed he made a reply, never 
suspecting that he had not answered at once. The experiment was 
repeated several times with precisely the same result, the boy’s 
thoughts being stopped and started again on each occasion as easily 
and certainly as the engineer stops and starts his locomotive. 

On another occasion the same doctor was called to see a groom 
who had been kicked on the head by a mare called Dolly, and whom 
he found quite insensible. There was a fracture of the skull, with 
depression of bone at the upper part of the forehead. As soon as 
the portion of bone which was pressing upon the brain was removed 
the patient called out with great energy, “Whoa, Dolly!” and 
then stared about him in blank amazement, asking, ‘“ Where is the 
mare?” ‘Where am I?” Three hours had passed since the 
accident, during which the words which he was just going to utter 
when it happened had remained locked up, as they might have been 
locked up in the phonograph, to be let go the moment the obstruct- 
ing pressure was removed. The patient did not remember, when he 
came to himself, that the mare had kicked him; the last thing before 
he was insensible which he did remember was, that she wheeled her 
heels round and laid back her ears viciously. 

Cases of this kind show how entirely dependent every function of 


mind is upon a sound state of the mechanism of the brain. Just 
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as we can, by pressing firmly upon the sensory nerve of the arm, 
prevent an impression made upon the finger being carried to the 
brain and felt there, so by pressing upon the brain we can as cer- 
tainly stop a thought or a volition. In both cases a good recovery 
presently followed the removal of the pressure upon the brain; 
but it would be of no little medical interest to have the after- 
histories of the persons, since it happens sometimes after a serious 
injury to the head that, despite an immediate recovery, slow, degenc- 
rative changes are set up in the brain months or years afterwards, 
which go on to cause a gradual weakening, and perhaps eventual 
destruction, of mind. Now the instructive matter in this case is that 
the moral character is usually impaired first, and sometimes is com- 
pletely perverted, without a corresponding deterioration of the under- 
standing; the person is a thoroughly changed character for the 
worse. The injury has produced disorder in the most delicate part 
of the mental organization, that which is separated from actual 
contact with the skull only by the thin investing membranes of the 
brain ; and, once damaged, it is seldom that it is ever restored com- 
pletely to its former state of soundness. However, happy recoveries 
are now and then made from mental derangement caused by physical 
injury of the brain, Some years ago a miner was sent to the Ayr- 
shire District Asylum who, four years before, had been struck to the 
ground insensible by a mass of falling coal, which fractured his 
skull. He lay unconscious for four days after the accident, then 
came gradually to himself, and was able in four weeks to resume his 
work in the pit. But his wife noticed a steadily increasing change 
for the worse in his character and habits; whereas he had formerly 
been cheerful, sociable, and good-natured, always kind and affec- 
tionate to her and his children, he now became irritable, moody, 
surly, suspicious, shunning the company of his fellow-workmen, and 
impatient with her and the children. This bad state increased ; he 
was often excited, used threats of violence to his wife and others, 
finally became quite maniacal, attempted to kill them, had a succes- 
sion of epileptic fits, and was sent to the asylum as a dangerous 
lunatic. There he showed himself extremely suspicious and surly, 
entertained a fixed delusion that he was the victim of a conspiracy 
on the part of his wife and others, and displayed bitter and resentful 
feelings. At the place where the skull had been fractured there was 
a well-marked depression of bone, and the depressed portion was 
eventually removed by the trephine. From that time an improve- 
ment took place in his disposition, his old self coming gradually 
back ; he became cheerful again, active and obliging, regained and 
displayed all his former affection for his wife and children, and was 
at last discharged recovered. No plainer example could be wished 
to show the direct connection of cause and effect—the great dete- 
rioration of moral character produced by the physical injury of the 
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supreme nerve-centres of the brain: when the cause was taken away 
the effect went also. 

Going a step further, let me point out that disease will sometimes 
do as plain and positive damage to moral character as any which 
direct injury of the brain will do. A fever has sometimes deranged 
it as deeply as a blow on the head; a child’s conscience has been 
clean effaced by a succession of epileptic convulsions, just as the 
memory is sometimes effaced; and those who see much of epilepsy 
know well the extreme but passing moral transformations that occur 
in connection with its seizures. The person may be as unlike himself 
as possible when he is threatened with a fit; although naturally 
cheerful, good-tempered, sociable, and obliging, he becomes irritable, 
surly, and morose, very suspicious, takes offence at the most innocent 
remark or act, and is apt to resent imaginary offences with great vio- 
lence. The change might be compared well with that which happens 
when a clear and cloudless sky is overcast suddenly with dark and 
threatening thunder-clouds; and just as the darkly clouded sky is 
cleared by the thunderstorm which it portends, so the gloomy moral 
perturbation is discharged and the mental atmosphere cleared by an 
epileptic fit or a succession of suth fits. In a few remarkable cases, 
however, the patient does not come to himself immediately after the 
fit, but is left by it in a peculiar state of quasi-somnambulism, during 
which he acts like an automaton, doing strange, absurd, and some- 
times even criminal things, without knowing apparently at the time 
what he is doing, and certainly without remembering in the least 
what he has done when he comes to himself. Of excellent moral 
character habitually, he may turn thief in one of these states, or 
perpetrate some other criminal offence by which he gets himself into 
trouble with the police. 

There are other diseases which, in like manner, play havoc with 
moral feeling. Almost every sort of mental derangement begins with 
a moral alienation, slight, perhaps, at the outset, but soon so great 
that a prudent, temperate, chaste, and truthful person shall be 
changed to exactly the opposite of what he was. This alienation of 
character continues throughout the course of the disease, and it is 
frequently found to last for a while after all disorder of intelligence 
has gone. Indeed, the experienced physician never feels confident 
that the recovery is stable and sure, until the person is restored to his 
natural sentiments and affections. Thus it appears that when mind 
undergoes decadence, the moral feeling is the first to suffer; the 
highest acquisition of mental evolution, it is the first to witness to 
mental degeneracy. One form of mental disease, known as general 
paralysis, is usually accompanied with a singularly complete paralysis 
of the moral sense from the outset ; and a not uncommon feature of it, 
very striking in some cases, is a persistent tendency to steal, the 
person stealing in a weak-minded manner what he has no particular 
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need of, and makes no use of when he has stolen it. The victim of this 
fatal disease is frequently sent to prison and treated as a common 
criminal in the first instance, notwithstanding that a medical man 
who knows his business might be able to say with entire certitude 
that the supposed criminal was suffering from organic disease of the 
brain, which had destroyed moral sense at the outset, which would go 


_on to destroy all the other faculties of his mind in succession, and 
Gn 


which in the end would destroy life itself. There is no question in 
such case of moral guilt; it is not sin but disease that: we are con- 
fronted with; and after the victim’s death we find the plainest 
evidence of disease of brain, which has gone along with the decay of 
mind. Had the holiest saint in the calendar been afflicted as he was, 
he could not have helped doing as he did. 

I need not dwell any longer upon the morality-sapping effects of 
particular diseases, but shall simply call to mind the profound 
deterioration of moral sense and will which is produced by the long- 


continued and excessive use of alcohol and opium. There is nowhere 


“a more miserable specimen of degradation of moral feeling and of 


impotence of will, than the debauchee who has made himself the 
abject slave of either of these pernicious excesses. Insensible to the 
interests of his family, to his personal responsibilities, to the obliga- 
tions of duty, he is utterly untruthful and untrustworthy, and in the 
worst end there is not a meanness of pretence or of conduct that he 
will not descend to, not a lie he will not tell, in order to gain the 
means to gratify his overruling craving. It is not merely that 
passion is strengthened and will weakened by indulgence as a moral 
effect, but the alcohol or opium which is absorbed into his blood is 
carried by it to the brain and acts injuriously upon its tissues: the 
chemist will, indeed, extract alcohol from the besotted brain of the 
worst drunkard, as he will detect morphia in the secretions of a 
person who is taking large doses of morphia. Seldom, therefore, is 
it of the least use to preach reformation to these people, until they 
have been restrained forcibly from their besetting indulgence for a 
long enough period to allow the brain to get rid of the poison, and 
its tissues to regain a healthier tone. Too often it is of little use 
then; the tissues have been damaged beyond the possibility of com- 
plete restoration. Moreover, observation has shown that the drink- 
craving is oftentimes hereditary, so that a taste for the poison is 
ingrained in the tissues, and is quickly kindled by gratification into 
uncontrollable desire. 

Thus far it appears, then, that moral feeling may be impaired or 
destroyed by direct injury of the brain, by the disorganizing action 
of disease, and by the chemical action of certain substances which, 
when taken in excess, are poisons to the nervous system. When we 
look sincerely at the facts, we cannot help perceiving that it is just 
as closely dependent upon organization as is the meanest function of 
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mind ; that there is not an argument to prove the so-called material- 
ism of one part of mind, which does not apply with equal force to the 
whole mind. Seeing that we know no more essentially what matter 
is than what mind is, being unable in either case to go beyond the 
phenomena of which we have experience, it is of interest to ask why 
the spiritualist considers his theory to be of so much higher an intel- 
lectual and moral order than materialism, and looks down with 
undisguised pity and contempt on the latter as inferior, degrading, 
and even dangerous ; why the materialist should be deemed guilty, 
not of intellectual error only, but of something like moral guilt. His 
philosophy has been lately denounced as a “ philosophy of dirt.” An 
eminent prelate of the English Church, in an outburst of moral indig- 
nation, once described him as possibly “the most odious and ridicu- 
lous being in all the multiform creation ;” and a recent writer in a 
French philosophical journal uses still stronger language of abhor- 
rence—“I abhor them,” he says, ‘with all the force of my soul. . . . 
I detest and abominate them from the bottom of my heart,.and I feel 
an invincible repugnance and horror when they dare to reduce 
psychology and ethics to their bestial physiology—that is, in short, 
to make of man a brute, of the brute a plant, of the plant a machine. 
. . . This school is a living and crying negation of humanity.” The 
question is, what there is in materialism to warrant the sincere 
feeling and earnest expression of so great a horror of it. Is the 
abhorrence well founded, or is it, perhaps, that the doctrine is hated, 
as the individual oftentimes is, because misunderstood ? 

This must certainly be allowed to be a fair inquiry by those who 
reflect that no less eminent a person and good a Christian than Milton 
was a decided materialist. Several scattered passages in Paradise 
Lost plainly betray his opinions; but it is not necessary to lay- any 
stress upon them, because in his T'reatise on Christian Doctrine he sets 
them forth in the most plain and uncompromising way, and supports 
them with an elaborate detail of argument. He is particularly 
earnest to prove that the common doctrine that the spirit of man 
should be separate from the body, so as to have a perfect and intelli- 
gent existence independently of it, is nowhere said in Scripture, and 
is at variance both with nature and reason; and he deciares that 
“man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one and individual, 
not compound and separable, not, according to the common opinion, 
made up and framed of two distinct parts, as of soul and body.” 
Another illustrious instance of a good Christian who for a great part 
of his life avowed his belief that “the nature of man is simple and 
uniform, and that the thinking power and faculties are the result of 
a certain organization of matter,” was the eloquent preacher and 
writer, Robert Hall. It is true that he abandoned this opinion at a 
later period of his life; indeed, his biographer tells us with much 
satisfaction that “he buried materialism in his father’s grave ;” and 
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a theological professor in an American college has in a recent article 
exultantly claimed this fact as triumphant proof that the materialist’s 
“ gloomy and unnatural creed ” cannot stand before such a sad feeling 
as grief at a father’s death. One may be excused, perhaps, for not 
seeing quite so clearly as these gentlemen the soundness of the logic 
of the connection. On the whole, logic is usually sounder and 
stronger when it is not under the pressure of great feeling. 

The truth is that a great many people have the deeply-rooted 
feeling that materialism is destructive of the hope of immortality, and 
dread and detest it for that reason. When they watch the body 
decay and die, considering furthermore that after its death it is 
surely resolved into the simple elements from which all matter is 
formed, and know that these released elements go in turn to build up 
other bodies, so that the material is used over and over again, being 
compounded and decompounded incessantly in the long stream of 
life, they cannot realise the possibility of a resurrection of the indi- 
vidual body. They cannot conceive how matter which has thus been 
used over and over again can remake so many distinct bodies, and 
they think that to uphold a bodily resurrection is to give up prac- 
tically the doctrine of a future life. It is a natural, but not a neces- 
sary conclusion, as the examples of Milton and Robert Hall prove, 
since they, though materialists, were devout believers in a resurrection 
of the dead. Moreover, there are many vehement antagonists of 
materialism who readily admit that it is not inconsistent with the 
belief in a life after death. Indeed, they could not well do otherwise, 
when they recollect what the Apostle Paul said in his very energetic 
way, addressing the objector to a bodily resurrection as ‘Thou fool,” 
and what happened to the rich man who died and was buried ; for it 
is told of him that ‘in hell he lifted up his eyes, and cried and said, 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may 
dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue; for I am 
tormented in this flame.” Now if he had eyes to lift up and a tongue 
to be cooled, it is plain that he had a body of some kind in hell; and 
if. Lazarus, who was in another place, had a finger to dip in water, he 
also must have had a body of some kind there. 

Leaving this matter, however, without attempting to explain the 
mystery of the body celestial, I go on to mention a second reason. why 
materialism is considered to be bad doctrine. It is this: that with 
the rise and growth of Christianity there came in the fashion of 
looking down on the body with contempt as the vile and despicable 
part of man, the seat of those fleshly lusts which warred against the 
higher aspirations of the soul. It was held to be the favourite pro- 
vince of the devil, who, having intrenched himself there, lay in wait 
to entice or to betray to sin; the wiles of Satan and the lusts of the 
flesh were spoken of in the same breath, as in the service of the 
English Church prayer is made for “whatsoever has been decayed by 
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the fraud and malice of the devil, or by his own carnal will and frail- 
ness;” and all men are taught to look forward to the time when “he 
shall change-this vile body and make it like unto his glorious body.” 
It was the extreme but logical outcome of this manner of despising 
the body to subject it to all the penances, and to treat it with all the 
rigour, of the most rigid asceticism—to neglect it, to starve it, to 
scourge it, to mortify it in every possible way. One holy ascetic 
would never wash himself, or cut his toe-nails, or wipe his nose ; 
another suffered maggots to burrow unchecked into the neglected 
ulcers of his emaciated body ; others, like St. Francis, stripped them- 
selves naked and appeared in public without clothes. St. Macarius 
threw away his clothes and remained naked for six months in a 
marsh, exposed to the bite of every insect ; St. Simeon Stylites spent 
thirty years on the top of a column which had been gradually raised 
to a height of sixty feet, spending a great part of his time in bending 
his meagre body successively with his head towards his feet, and so 
industriously that a curious spectator, after counting one thousand 
two hundred and forty-four repetitions, desisted counting from weari- 
ness. And for these things—these insanities of conduct may we not 
call them—they were accounted most holy, and received the honours 
of saintship. Oontrast this unworthy view of the body with that 
which the ancient Greeks took of it. They found no other object in 
nature which satisfied so well their sense of proportion and manly 
strength, of attractive grace and beauty ; and their reproductions of 
it in marble we preserve now as priceless treasures of art, albeit we 
still babble the despicable doctrine of contempt of it. ‘The more 
strange, since it is a matter of sober scientific truth that the human 
body is the highest and most wonderful work in nature, the last and 
best achievement of her creative skill; it is a most complex and 
admirably constructed organism, “fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
which contains, as it were in a microcosm, all the ingenuity and 
harmony and beauty of the macrocosm. And it is this supreme pro- 
duct of evolution that fanatics have gained the honour of saintship 
by disfiguring and torturing! 

These, then, are two great reasons of the repugnance which is felt 
to materialism, namely, the notion that it is destructive of the hope 
of a resurrection, and the contempt of the body which has been incul- 
cated as a religious duty. And yet on these very points materialism 
seems fitted to teach the spiritualist lessons of humility and reverence, 
for it teaches him, in the first place, not to despise and call unclean 
the last and best work of his Creator’s hand, and, secondly, not 
impiously to circumscribe supernatural power by the narrow limits of 
his understanding, but to bethink himself that it were just as easy in 
the beginning, or now, or at any time, for the omnipotent Creator of 
matter and its properties to make it think as to make mind think. 

Passing from these incidental lessons of humility and reverence, I 
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go on now to show that materialism has its moral lessons, and that 
these, rightly apprehended, are not at all of a low intellectual and 
moral order, but, on the contrary, in some respects more elevating 
than the moral lessons of spiritualism. I shall content myself with 
two or three of these lessons, not because there are not more of them, 
but because they will be enough to occupy the space at my disposal. 

It is a pretty well accepted scientific doctrine that our far-distant 
prehistoric ancestors were a very much lower order of beings than 
we are, even if they did not inherit directly from the monkey ; that 
they were very much like, in conformation, habits, intelligence, and 
moral feeling, the lowest existing savages; and that we have risen to 
our present level of being by a slow process of evolution which has 
been going on gradually through untold generations. Whether or 
not “through the ages one increasing purpose runs,” as the poet 
has it, it is certainly true that “the thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns.” Now when we examine the brain of 
the lowest savage, whom we need not be too proud to look upon as 
our ancestor in the flesh—say a native Australian or a Bushman—we 
find it to be considerably smaller than an ordinary European brain ; 
its convolutions, which are the highest nerve-centres of mind, are 
decidedly fewer in number, more simple in character, and more 
symmetrical in arrangement. These are marks of inferiority, for in 
those things in which it differs from the ordinary European brain it 
gets nearer in structure to the still much inferior brain of the monkey ; 
it represents, we may say, a stage of development in the long dis- 
tance which has been traversed between the two. A comparison of 
the relative brain-weights will give a rude notion of the differences: 
the brain-weight of an average European male is 49 oz.; that of a 
Bushman is, I believe, about 33 oz.; and that of a Negro, who comes 
between them in brain-size, as in intelligence, is 44 oz. The small 
brain-weight of the Bushman is indeed equalled among civilised 
nations by that of a small-headed or so-called microcephalic idiot. 
There can be no doubt, then, of a great difference of development 
between the highest and the lowest existing human brain. 

There can be no doubt, furthermore, that the gross differences 
which there are between the size and development of the brain of a 
low savage and of an average European, go along with as great 
differences of intellectual and moral capacities—that lower mental 
function answers to lower cerebral structure. It is a well-known fact 
that many savages cannot count beyond five, and that they have no 
words in their vocabulary for the higher qualities of human nature, 
such as virtue, justice, humanity, and their opposites, vice, injustice, 
and cruelty, or for the more abstract ideas. The native Australian, 
for example, who is in this case, having no words for justice, love, 
mercy, and the like, would not in the least know what remorse 
meant; if any one showed it in his presence, he would think probably 
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that he had got a bad headache. He has no words to express the 
higher sentiments and thoughts because he has never felt and thought 
them, and has never had, therefore, the need to express them; he has 
not in his inferior brain the nervous substrata which should minister 
to such sentiments and thoughts, and cannot have them in his present 
state of social evolution, any more than he could make a particular 
movement of his body if the proper muscles were wanting. Nor could 
any amount of training in the world, we may be sure, ever make him 
equal in this respect to the average European, any more than it could 
add substance to the brain of a small-headed idiot and raise it to the 
ordinary level. Were any one, indeed, to make the experiment of 
teing the young child of an Australian savage and of bringing it up 
side by side with an average European child, taking great pains to 
give them exactly the same education in every respect, he would 
certainly have widely different results in the end: in the one case he 
would have to do with a well-organized instrument, ready to give out 
good intellectual notes and a fine harmony of moral feeling when 
properly handled; in the other case, an imperfectly organized instru- 
ment, from which it would be out of the power of the most patient 
and skilful touch to elicit more than a few feeble intellectual notes 
and a very rude and primitive sort of moral feeling. A little better 
feeling, certainly, than that of its fathers, but still most primitive ; 
for many savages regard as virtues most of the big vices and crimes, 
such as theft, rape, murder, at any rate when they are practised at 
the expense of neighbouring tribes. Their moral feeling, such as it 
is, is extremely circumscribed, being limited in application to the 
tribe. In Europe we have happily got further than that, since we 
are not, as savages are and our forefathers probably were, divided 
into a multitude of tribes eager to injure and even extirpate one 
another from motives of tribal patriotism ; but mankind seems to be 
far off the goal of its high calling so long as, divided into jealous and 
hostile nations, it suffers national divisions to limit the application of 
moral feeling, counts it a high virtue to violate it under the profaned 
name of patriotism, and uses the words ‘“ humanitarianism” and 
‘‘cosmopolitanism ” as crushing names of reproach. There is plainly 
room yet for a wider expansion of moral feeling. 

Now what do the discoveries of science warrant us to conclude 
respecting the larger and more complex brain of the civilised man 
and its higher capacities of thought and feeling? They teach us 
this: that it has reached its higher level not by any sudden and big 
creative act, nor by a succession of small creative acts, but by the fy 
slow and gradual operation of processes of natural evolution going on ~ ° e 
through countless ages. Each new insight into natural phenomena A«~“¢—~*  ~ 
on the part of man, each act of wiser doing founded on truer insight,, » ..... — &* 
each bettered feeling which has been developed from wiser conduct,’ 
has tended to determine by degrees a corresponding structural change | 
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of the brain, which has been transmitted as an innate endowment to 
succeeding generations, just as the acquired habit of a parent animal 
becomes sometimes the instinct of its offspring; and the accumulated 
results of these slow and minute gains, transmitted by hereditary 
action, have culminated in the higher cerebral organization, in which 
they are now, as it were, capitalised. Thus the added structure 
embodies in itself the superior intellectual and moral capacities of 
abstract reasoning and moral feeling which have been the slow acqui- 
sitions of the ages, and it gives them out again in its functions when 
it discharges its functions rightly. If we were to have a person born 
in this country with a brain of no higher development than that of 
the low savage—destitute, that is, of the higher nervous substrata of 
thought and feeling—if, in fact, our far remote prehistoric ancestor 
were to come to life among us now—we should have more or less of an 
imbecile, who could not compete on equal terms with other persons, 
but must perish, unless charitably cared for, just as the native 
Australian perishes when he comes into contact and competition with 
the white man. The only way in which the native Australian could 
be raised to the level of civilised feeling and thought would be by 
cultivation continued through many generations—by a process of 
evolution similar to that which lies back between our savage ancestors 
and us. 

That is one aspect of the operation of natural law in human 
events—the operation of the law of heredity in development, in 
carrying mankind forward, that is, to a higher level of being. It 
teaches us plainly enough that the highest qualities of mind bear 
witness to the reign of law in nature as certainly as do the lowest 
properties of matter, and that if we are to go on progressing in time 
to come it must be by observation of, and obedience to, the laws of 
development. But there is another vastly important aspect of the 
law of heredity which it concerns us to bear sincerely in mind—its 
operation in working out human degeneracy, in carrying mankind 
downwards, that is, to a lower level of being. It is certain that 
man may degenerate as well as develop; that he has been doing so 
both as nation and individual ever since we have records of his 
doings on earth. There is a broad and easy way of dissolution, 
national, social, or individual, which is the opposite of the steep 
and narrow way of evolution. Now what it behoves us to realise 
distinctly is that there is not anything more miraculous about the 
degeneracy and extinction of a nation or of a family than there is 
about its rise and development; that both are the work of natural 
law. A nation does not sink into decadence, I presume, so long as 
it keeps fresh those virtues of character through which it became 
great among nations ; it is when it suffers them to be eaten away by 
luxury, corruption, and other enervating vices, that it undergoes that 
degeneration of character which prepares and makes easy its over- 
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throw. In like manner a family, reckless of the laws of physical 
and moral hygiene, may go through a process of degeneracy until it 
becomes extinct. It was no mere dream of prophetic frenzy that 
when the fathers have eaten sour grapes the children’s teeth are set 
on edge, nor was it a meaningless menace that the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations ; it was an actual insight into the natural law by which 
degeneracy increases through generations—by which one generation 
reaps the wrong which its fathers have sown, as its children in turn 
will reap the wrong which it has sown. What we call insanity 
or mental derangement is truly, in most cases, a form of human 
degeneracy, a phase in the working out of it; and if we were to 
suffer this degeneracy to take its course unchecked through genera- 
tions, the natural termination would be sterile idiocy and extinction 
of the family. A curious despot would find it impossible, were he 
to make the experiment, to breed and propagate a race of insane 
people ; nature, unwilling to continue a morbid variety of the human 
kind, would bring his experiment to an end by the production of 
sterile idiocy. If man will but make himself the subject of serious 
scientific study, he shall find that this working out of degeneracy 
through generations affords him a rational explanation of most of 
those evil impulses of the heart, which he has been content to attri- 
bute to the wiles and instigations of the devil; that the evil spirit 
which has taken possession of the wicked man is often the legacy of 
parental or ancestral error, misfortune, or wrong-doing. Let me 
illustrate by an example the nature and bearing of this scientific 
study. 

I will take for this purpose a case which every physician who has 
had much experience must have been asked some time or other to 
consider and advise about: a quite young child, which is causing its 
parents alarm and distress by the precocious display of vicious 
desires and tendencies of all sorts, that are quite out of keeping with 
its tender years, and by the utter failure of either precept, or 
example, or punishment to imbue it with good feeling and with the 
desire to do right. It may not be notably deficient in intelligence ; 
on the contrary, it may be capable of learning quickly when it likes, 
and extremely cunning in lying, in stealing, in gratifying other 
perverse inclinations; and it cannot be said not to know right from 
wrong, since it invariably eschews the right and chooses the wrong, 
showing an amazing acuteness in escaping detection and the punish- 
ment which follows detection. It is, in truth, congenitally con- 
scienceless, by nature destitute of moral sense and actively imbued 
with an immoral sense. Now this unfortunate creature is of so 
tender an age that the theory of Satanic agency is not thought to 
offer an adequate explanation of its evil impulses; in the end 
everybody who has to do with it feels that it is not responsible for 
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its vicious conduct, perceives that punishment does not and cannot 
in the least reform it, and is persuaded that there is some native 
defect of mind which renders it a proper case for medical advice. 
Where, then, is the fault that a human being is born into the world 
who will go wrong, nay, who must go wrong, in virtue of a bad 
organization? The fault lies somewhere in its hereditary ante- 
cedents. We can seldom find the exact cause and trace definitely the 
mode of its operation—the study is much too complex and difficult 
for such exactness at present—but we shall not fail to discover the 
broad fact of the frequency of insanity or other mental degeneracy 
in the direct line of the child’s inheritance. The experienced 
physician seldom feels any doubt of that when he meets with a case 
of the kind, It is indeed most certain that men are not bred well 
or ill by accident any more than the animals are; but while most 
persons are ready to acknowledge this fact in a general way, very 
few pursue the admission to its exact and rigorous consequences, and 
fewer still suffer it to influence their conduct. 

It may be set down, then, as a fact of observation that mental 
degeneracy in one generation is sometimes the evident cause of an 
innate deficiency or absence of moral sense in the next generation. 
The child bears the burden of its ancestral infirmities or wrong- 
doings. Here then and in this relation may be noted the instructive 
fact, that just as moral feeling was the first function to be affected 
at the beginning of mental derangement in the individual, so now 
the defect or absence of it is seen to mark the way of degeneracy 
through generations. It was the latest acquisition of mental evolu- 
tion ; it is the first to go in mental dissolution. 

A second fact of observation may be set down as worthy of con- 
sideration, if not of immediate acceptation, namely, that an absence 
of moral feeling in one generation, as shown by a mean, selfish, and 
persistent disregard of moral action in the conduct of life, may be 
the cause of mental derangement in the next generation. In fact, 
a person may succeed in manufacturing insanity in his progeny by 
a persistent disuse of moral feeling, and a persistent exercise 
throughout his life, of those selfish, mean, and anti-social tendencies 
which are a negation of the highest moral relations of mankind. 
He does not ever exercise the nervous substrata which minister to 
moral functions, wherefore they undergo atrophy in him, and he 
runs the risk of transmitting them to his progeny in so imperfect a 
state, that they are incapable of full development of function in them ; 
just as the instinct of the animal which is not exercised for many 
generations on account of changed conditions of life, becomes less 
distinct by degrees and in the end, perhaps, extinct. People are apt 
to talk as if they believed that insanity might be got rid of were 
only sufficient care taken to prevent its direct propagation by the 
marriages of those who had suffered from it or were likely to do so. 
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A vain imagination assuredly! Were all the insanity in the world 
at the present time clean swept away to-morrow, men would breed it 
afresh before to-morrow’s to-morrow by their errors, their excesses, 
their wrong-doings of all sorts. Rightly, then, may the scientific in- 
quirer echo the words of the preacher, that however prosperous a man 
may have seemed in his life, judge him not blessed before his death : 
for he shall be known in his children: they shall not have the con- 
fidence of their good descent. In sober truth, the lessons of morality 
which were proclaimed by the prophets of old, as indispensable to the 
stability and well-being of families and nations, were not mere 
visions of vague fancy ; founded upon actual observation and intuition 
of the laws of nature working in human events, they were insights 
into the eternal truths of human evolution. 

Whether, then, man goes upwards or downwards, undergoes 
development or degeneration, we have equally to do with matters of 
stern law. Provision has been made for both ways; it has been left 
to him to find out and determine which way he shall take. And it 
is plain that he must find the right path of evolution, and avoid the 
wrong path of degeneracy, by observation and experience, pursuing 
the same method of positive inquiry which has served him so well 
in the different sciences. Being pre-eminently and essentially a 
social being, each one the member of one body—the unit, that is, in 
a social organism—the laws which he has to observe and obey are 
not the physical laws of nature only, but also those higher laws 
which govern the relations of individuals in the social state. If he 
make his observations sincerely and adequately in this way, he can- 
not fail to perceive that the laws of morality were not really 
miraculous revelations from heaven any more than was the discovery 
of the law of gravitation, but that they were essential conditions of 
social evolution, and were learned practically by the stern lessons of 
experience. He has learnt his duty to his neighbour as he has 
learnt his duty to nature; it is implicit in the constitution of a 
complex society of men dwelling together in peace and unity, and 
has been revealed explicitly by the intuition of a few extraordinary 
men of sublime moral genius. 

As it is not a true, it cannot be a useful, notion to foster, that 
morality was the special gift to man, and is the special property of 
any theological system, and that its vitality is bound up essentially 
with the life of any such creed. The golden rule of morals itself— 
“Do unto others as ye would have others do unto you ”—was per- 
ceived and proclaimed long before it received its highest Christian 
expression,’ It is not, indeed, religious creed which has invented 


(1) There appears to be no doubt that Confucius, among others, had the clearest 
apprehension of it and expressly taught it; and the Buddhist religion of perfection is 
certainly founded upon self-conquest and self-sacrifice. They are its very corner-stone: 
the purification of the mind from unholy desires and passions, and a devotion to the 
good of others, which rises to an enthusiasm for humanity, in order to escape from the 
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and been the basis of morality, but morality which has been the 
bulwark of religions. And as a matter of fact it is certain that 
morality has suffered many times not a little from its connection 
with theological creeds ; that its truths have been appropriated and 
used to support demoralising superstitions which were no part of it ; 
that doctrines essentially immoral have been even taught in the 
name of religion; and that religious systems in their struggles to 
establish their supremacy have oftentimes shown small respect to the 
claims of morality. Had religion been true. to its nature and 
function, as wide as morality and humanity, it should have been the 
bond of unity to hold mankind together in one brotherhood, linking 
them in good feeling, good-will, and good work towards one another, 

but it has in reality been that which has most divided men, and the 

cause of more hatreds, more disorders, more persecutions, more 

bloodshed, more cruelties than most other causes put together. In 

order to maintain peace and order, therefore, the State in modern 

times has been compelled to hold itself practically aloof from religion, 

and to leave to each hostile sect liberty to do as it likes so long as it 

meddles not by its tenets and ceremonials with the interests of civil 

government. Is it not, then, fortunate for the interests of morality 

that it is not bound up essentially with any form of religious-creed, 

but that it survives when creeds die, having its more secure founda- 

tions in the hard-won experience of mankind ? 

The inquiry which, taking a sincere survey of the facts, finds the basis 
and sanction of morality in experience, by no means arrives in the 
end at easy lessons of self-indulgence for the individual and the race, 
but, on the contrary, at the hardest lessons of self-renunciation. 
Disclosing to man the stern and uniform reign of law in nature, 
even in the evolution and degeneracy of his own nature, it takes 
from him the comfortable but demoralising doctrine that he or others 
can escape the penalty of his ignorance, error, or wrong-doings either 
by penitence or prayer, and holds him to the strictest account for 
them. Discarding the notion that the observed uniformity of nature 
is but a uniformity of sequence at will which may be interrupted 
whenever its interruption is earnestly enough asked for—a notion 
which, were it more than lip-doctrine, must necessarily deprive him 
of his most urgent motive to study patiently the laws of nature in 
order to conform to them—it enforces a stern feeling of responsibility 
to search out painfully the right path of obedience and to follow it, 
inexorably laying upon man the responsibility of the future of his 
race. If it be most certain, as it is, that all disobedience of natural 
law, whether physical or moral, is avenged inexorably in its conse- 


miseries of this life and to attain to a perfect moral repose. ‘ Let all the sins that have 
been committed fall upon me, in order that the world may be delivered,’ Buddha says. 
And of the son or disciple of Buddha it is said, ‘‘ When reviled he revileth not again ; 
when smitten he bears the blow without resentment; when treated with anger and 
passion he returns love and good-will; when threatened with death he bears no malice.” 
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quences on earth, either upon the individual himself, or more often, 
perhaps, upon others—that the violated law cannot be bribed to stay 
its arm by burnt-offerings nor placated by prayers—it is a harmful 
doctrine, as tending directly to undermine understanding and to 
weaken will, to teach that either prayer ‘or sacrifice will obviate the 
consequences of want of foresight or want of self-discipline, or that 
reliance on supernatural aid will make amends for lack of intelligent 
will. We still pray half-heartedly in our churches, as our fore- 
fathers prayed with their whole hearts, when we are afflicted with a 
plague or pestilence, that God will “accept of an atonement and 
command the destroying angel to cease from punishing ;” and when 
we are suffering from too much rain we ask him to send fine weather 
“although we for our iniquities have worthily deserved a plague of 
rain and waters.” Is there a person of sincere understanding who, 
uttering that prayer, now believes it in his heart to be tlie successful 
way to stay a fever, plague, or pestilence ? He knows well that, if it 
is to be answered, he must clean away dirt, purify drains, disinfect 
houses, and put in force those other sanitary measures which experi- 
ence has proved to be efficacious, and that the aid vouchsafed to the 
prayer will only be given when these are by themselves successful. 
Had men gone on believing, as they once believed, that prayer 
would stay disease, they would never have learned and adopted 
sanitary measures, any more than the savage of Africa who prays to 
his fetish to cure disease does now. To get rid of the notion of 
supernatural interposition was the essential condition of true know- 
ledge and self-help in that matter. 

Many persons who could not confidently express their belief in the 
power of prayer to stop a plague or a deluge of rain, or who actually 
disbelieve it, still have a sincere hold of the belief of its miraculous 
power in the moral or spiritual world. Nevertheless, if the matter 
be made one simply of scientific observation, it must be confessed 
that all the evidence goes to prove that the events of the moral world 
are matters of law and order equally with those of the physical world, 
and that supernatural interpositions have no more place in the one 
than in the other ; that he who prays for the creation of a clean heart 
and the renewal of a right spirit within him, if he gets at last what 
he prays for, gets it by the operation of the ordinary laws of moral 
growth and development, in consequence of painstaking watchfulness 
over himself and the continual exercise of good resolves. Only when 
he gets it in that way will he get the benefit of supernatural aid ; 
and if he rests in the belief of supernatural aid, without taking pains 
to get it entirely in that way, he will do himself moral harm ; for if 
he cannot rely upon special interpositions in the moral any more 
than in the physical world, if he has to do entirely with those 
secondary laws of nature through which alone the supernatural is 
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made natural, the invisible visible, it needs no demonstration that 
the opposite belief cannot strengthen, but must weaken, the under- 
standing and will. It is plain that true moral hygiene is as impos- 
sible to the savage who relies upon his fetish to change his heart in 
answer to prayer, as sanitary science is impossible where he relies 
upon his fetish to stay a pestilence in answer to prayer. 

So far from materialism being a menace to morality, when it is 
properly understood, it not only sets before man a higher intellec- 
tual aim than he is ever likely to reach by spiritual paths, but it 
even raises a more self-sacrificing moral standard. For when all has 
been said, it is not the most elevated or the most healthy business for 
a person to be occupied continually with anxieties and apprehensions 
and cares about the salvation of his own soul, and to be earnest to 
do well in this life in order that he may escape eternal suffering and 
gain eternal happiness in a life to come. The disbeliever might find 
room to argue that here was an instance showing how theology has 
taken possession of the moral instinct and vitiated it. Having set 
before man a selfish instead of an altruistic end as the prime motive 
of well-doing—his own good rather than the good of others—it is in 
no little danger of taking away his strongest motive to do uprightly, if 
so be the dead rise not. Indeed, it makes the question of the apostle a 
most natural one: “If, after the manner of men, I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not?” 
Materialism cannot hesitate in the least to declare that it is best for 
a man’s self and best for his kind to have fought with the beasts of 
unrighteousness at Ephesus or elsewhere, even if the dead rise not. 
Perceiving and teaching that he is essentially a social being, that all 
the mental faculties by which he so much excels the animals below 
him, and even the language in which he expresses his mental func- 
tions, have been progressive develcpments of his social relations, it 
enforces the plain and inevitable conclusion that it is the true scien- 
tific function, and at the same time the highest development, of the 
individual, to promote the well-being of the social organization—that 
is, to make his life subserve the good of his kind. It is no new 
morality, indeed, which it teaches; it simply brings men back to 
that which has been the central lesson and the real stay of the great 
religions of the world, and which is implicit in the constitution of 
society ; but it does this by a way which promises to bring the 
understanding into entire harmony with moral feeling, and so to 
promote by a close and consistent interaction their accordant growth 
and development ; and it strips morality of the livery of superstition 
in which theological creeds have dressed and disfigured it, present- 
ing it to the adoration of mankind in its natural purity and 


strength. 


Henry Mavpstey. 





TRADES UNIONISM IN INDIA. 


I BELIEVE that amongst no people on the face of the earth does 
combination exist so universally and in such strength as it exists 
amongst the races which inhabit Hindustan. The peculiar social 
system known as caste is a huge series of extraordinarily power- 
ful combinations. Caste is often spoken of in this country as though 
it were an exclusively religious phase of Hinduism. Even if it 
were 80, it would still be evidence of strong combination, because the 
system which enables each section of the community, though of the 
same race and the same religion as the other sections of the same 
community, to maintain customs different from theirs, to regulate 
social intercourse in the minutest details, and to so far disregard pas- 
sion and its impulses as to successfully prohibit marriages out of its 
own section, shows (from whatever causes) a unity of purpose and an 
obedience to some influence compared with which the power exerted 
by the best-organized Trades Union in England is as nothing. The 
combination that exists in India, however, is not one which affects 
exclusively folk and faith, kinship and worship. As recommended 
by Menoo, professions and trades have become hereditary, and thus 
also castes have been formed. There are, therefore, trade-castes, 
profession-castes, and calling-castes. Take as an instance the 
coppersmith caste. Ido not propose to discuss here the peculiar 
habits and customs of this caste. That is foreign to my subject ; 
but it is relevant to point out that by the powerful combination 
which exists among the coppersmiths, they are able to command a 
higher price for their commodities than they could obtain without 
such reliance on their customs. They are able to do more than 
this: they are able to do what an English Trade Union seldom, if 
ever, accomplishes—they are able to get a higher price for their 
commodities than they could obtain in what is called a free 
market. Any one who has been in the habit of making purchases 
in the coppersmiths’ bazaars in Bombay, Benares, or other Indian 
city, knows very well that the traders are able to maintain two 
prices for the same article ; one which they ask and receive from the 
poorly paid native—another, a higher price, which they demand 
from the well-paid European. This plan is not adopted and pursued 
surreptitiously. It is openly acknowledged, confessed, and defended 
with a charming naiveté. It is true that some Europeans long resi- 
dent in India are by a patronising nonchalance able to persuade the 
coppersmith .to sell to them and their friends at native prices; 
but such transactions are regarded on both sides as favours, and 
VOL, XXVI. N.S. T 
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not unfrequently some additional consideration other than money is 
expected from the buyer by the salesman. Sometimes, too, there 
are what Trades Unionists would call black sheep, who will sell 
secretly to Europeans at native prices, in order to force a sale; 
but the instances are comparatively rare, and do not affect my 
general observation. The essential principle of a caste may often 
be deviated from, both in trade and religion (as the essential prin- 
ciples of Christianity and fair dealing are often neglected in this 
country); but the fact that the system I have mentioned is the fiction 
or tradition of the caste, establishes rather than otherwise what I 
have written. The effects of combination are visible in other re- 
spects than the prices asked for the goods produced. If one inquired 
more minutely into the customs of an Indian trade caste than the 
present opportunity offers, a class of restrictions would be found 
very much more stringent than characterized the ancient European 
guilds and their offspring—the earlier Trades Unions of England. 
The practice in this country of limiting the number of apprentices 
has been regarded with mixed feelings, but with none greater than 
that of surprise. What must we think, however, of a combination so 
powerful that it not only forbids the entry of any apprentice born 
outside the caste, but forces into the trade all who are born within 
the caste? It must, of course, be remembered that there is no 
inclination on the part of the trade castes to intrude upon each 
other; but this fact shows that the power of cohesion or combination 
exists universally, and is not confined to one particular caste. The 
doctrine believed in is “each caste for itself.’ The result is 
peculiar. The members of professional castes, since the introduc- 
tion of European customs into India, have often changed their call- 
ings, and still do so. The Brahmin becomes a clerk, the Sepoy 
or fighting man is a messenger; the Hakim or doctor caste 
furnishes commission agents. I have not, however, been able to 
discover that members of a trade-caste become anything else but 
traders. I have never known a man of the coppersmith caste who 
was not a coppersmith. I have never known a Bania who was not a 
merchant, or a Marwaree who was not a money-lender. It is true 
that a Gaekwar or herdsman may become the Gaekwar par excellence, 
a merchant may become a warrior like the ancestor of Holkar, and a 
menial, such as a “ slipper-bearer,” may found a dynasty, as Scin- 
diah’s progenitors did; but these are instances in which men have 
risen to circumstances, and have become first the chief of their caste, 
then the prince of a territory and founder of a dynasty. They do 
not affect my general statement that the members of a trade-caste 
follow the trade of that caste. 

I have taken as an instance the coppersmith caste. The remarks 
I have made apply to all other trade castes. They extend beyond 
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them. The Hindoo system of caste control has spread, either by 
example or of necessity from surrounding circumstances, in a great 
degree to the Mahomedans. This remark refers not only to such 
customs as are intended for the enforcement of morality (with which 
this article has no concern), but also in regard to trades. Further 
even than this: among the native Christians—a race of beings found 
hardly in any other place than Southern India, caste restrictions like 
those of the Hindoos prevail to a considerable extent. What I have 
said about the coppersmith bazaars of the Hindoo, applies with equal 
if not greater force to the Mahomedan borah bazaars, and the sales- 
men of beef in the meat markets. Amongst the former there are 
the two prices—one for the native, the other for the European—for 
every yard of calico, for every dozen of buttons, for every pair of 
shoes; while amongst the meat salesmen there is a deduction made 
to the cook who buys, which cannot be obtained by the master who 
pays, “charm he never so wisely.” There is evidence of the same 
kind of combination amongst the wholesale merchants. When a 
scarcity threatens, it is marvellous with what unanimity the Banias 
keep back their stores of grain in order to enhance the price. This 
is done in total disregard of all -honour, to say nothing of higher 
feelings which the distress of the time should prompt. In disregard 
of all honour, I say, because they combine to evade even those 
contracts into which they have entered, store up the grain they have 
contracted to deliver, and subscribe to a general fund to defend each 
other in the law courts when actions for breach of contract are 
brought against them. On the hearing of such actions they solemnly 
swear (and are corroborated) that they have no grain, and they plead 
that they cannot fulfil their contract on account of the “act of God.” 
Sometimes they win their cases, sometimes they lose them, but which- 
ever way the affair goes, they walk from the court to the market, 
and with remarkable effrontery offer for sale at famine prices the 
stored-up grain the existence of which they had just denied. 

The introduction of European industries and customs into India 
has modified—though very slightly—the domestic system of work- 
ing. This seems, however, to have strengthened rather than other- 
wise the desire to combine, to which reference has been made. In 
the workshops of India strikes and locks-out are common; and 
it is a fact worth noting that in such strikes the men are not all of 
one caste. Men of different castes combine to attain a common end. 
An instance of this is found in the lock-out of the carpenters by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company from their works in 
Bombay, in February, 1876. The company found that their men 
were neglecting their work, and they, therefore, determined to 
establish the piece-work system. The first attempt was made with 
the carpenters, upwards of six hundred in number, all of whom 
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received a month’s notice, with an intimation that at the end of that 
time they could if they wished return to work on the “payment by 
piece” system, instead of payment by salary. In a few days the 
whole of the men, Parsees, Hindoos, and native Portuguese Chris- 
tians, formed themselves into a union to resist the alteration. They 
held interviews with the officials of the company ; they pointed out 
the hardship which the change would inflict upon those old men 
who had been fifteen and twenty years in the company’s service; they 
reminded their employers that when piece-work had been resorted to 
in years gone by, the work of building waggons had been so 
“‘scamped” that Government had been obliged to interfere; and 
they complained, also, that the hardship which was imposed upon 
them did not apply to the European workmen who were still 
retained at work on monthly salaries. They, however, with a 
pig-headed candour made an admission which lost them their 
case. They acknowledged that it was impossible for them to 
earn as much at piece-work as the company paid them in 
salary. Mr. Le Mesurier, C.S.I. (then the agent of the company, 
a clear-headed and vigorous administrator, whose services the 
Kgyptian Government have done well to secure) was not slow to use 
the argument of the men against them to good advantage. They, 
however, held out for several weeks, until at last ten of the best 
workmen saw the untenable position they had assumed, and returned 
to work. The others gradually admitted the fallacy of the case they 
themselves had drawn up, and returned to work in batches. Con- 
sidering, however, that so far as the principal point in dispute was 
concerned, the men were entirely in the wrong, and considering that 
up to the moment of the dispute there was no formal union amongst: 
them, I think it must be admitted that the sudden and concerted 
action of men of distinct races and of different religions and social 
customs, proves a strong power of combination, especially when it 
is remembered that race, religion, and custom are such important 
factors in India in all the relations of social intercourse. 

I will simply mention a few other instances. I have known toddy 
drawers prevent the increase of the tax on their occupation, by refus- 
ing to draw toddy from the trees till the intended increase was 
abandoned. Again, in March, 1876, the Lucknow butchers almost 
caused a meat famine, by going on strike out of sympathy for two of 
their companions who had been sent to prison for stealing a cow. In 
October of the same year the butchers of Madras refused to slaughter, 
for a reason like that of the toddy drawers already mentioned refusing 
to draw toddy, and for four days the city of Madras was almost entirely 
without meat, when concessions were made to them. In July, 1876, 
coolies employed by the East Indian Railway Company at Allaha- 
bad struck because they were required to do work to which they 
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objected, viz., sweep out the sheds: the company were obliged to 
give way. The most notable strike, however, which has taken place 
in India for many years, was that of the Bombay Dock coolies, near 
the middle of 1877. At that time there was a large immigration into 
Bombay from the famine-stricken districts. The distressed natives 
by thousands a day sought shelter and food in the city. Bombay, 
the second city in the whole of the Queen’s dominions so far as popu- 
lation is concerned, is not by any means the second in regard to area. 
The result was that there was not even sleeping accommodation for 
the vast number of famishing immigrants who crowded the streets. 
Fevers of many kinds broke out, and the municipality felt them- 
selves obliged to erect temporary hospitals on some Flats near 
the town, to which the suffering and the infected were conveyed. 
Carelessly worded instructions given to the police caused members 
of the force to attempt to carry to the Flats some sickly-looking 
coolies. The object and motives were misunderstood by the latter, 
and in a few hours the whole of the coolies at work on the Bombay 
Docks—numbering several thousands—were on strike. The har- 
bour was filled with ships. Up to sunset the quays were crowded 
with swarms of swarthy natives landing cargoes and conveying them 
to the warehouses and storing-sheds thereabouts. The scene wore 
the usual appearance of animation and activity which has been 
observed by all who have visited the commercial capital of the 
Kast. Next morning not a single coolie was to be seen. The 
teeming thousands were idle, the quays were deserted, the ships 
listless and asleep on the bosom of the harbour. The strike was 
so complete that the instructions to the police were instantly with- 
drawn, and the men returned to work on the following morning. 
It must be remembered that there is no organization amongst 
these men. They have no secretary, no executive, no register 
of members, no rules, no funds. There are amongst them simply 
a few men who are looked up to as a sort of advisers, and yet 
without any of the machinery of a Trades Union they were able— 
thousands in number as they were-—to arrange in a few hours a 
strike so complete, so sharp, and so successful, that the whole 
history of Trades Unionism in this country may be searched in vain 
for any approach to it, though in this country there would be the 
wisdom of a multitude of counsellors, who would not decide upon a 
course of action until after anxious deliberations, and here too the 
dispute could not have been maintained except by the expenditure 
of a large sum of money. There are three remarkable features in 
a strike amongst the natives of India— its immediate and decisive 
action, its completeness, and generally speaking its success. 

It may naturally be asked: How is it, then, that with such strong 
desire for and such power of combination, nothing like a Trades 
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Union has been established amongst the natives of India? One 
reason for this is obvious—the Hindoo is averse to change. He 
acts as his father acted before him, and it would be difficult to 
impress upon him any notions of a permanent system of organiza- 
tion. It would be still more difficult to induce him to sacrifice a 
portion of his scanty earnings to form a fund for future contin- 
gencies. Each individual Hindoo is content with sufficiency for 
the day, and the wonderful power to combine of which I have 
spoken is only displayed as occasion requires ; it sinks to sleep as 
soon as the occasion is past. It is important, too, to remember that 
there is not yet any Factory System in India. The industries of 
the vast peninsula are conducted on what, when it existed in 
England, was called the domestic system, under which the only 
union that has ever existed or can exist is a union of the masters. 
It is true that there are a few mills in India, but these are almost 
entirely confined to one industry—cotton pressing, spinning, and 
weaving—-and are very few in number. Bombay has arrogated to 
itself the proud title of the “ Manchester of Asia.” In my opinion, 
it has too hastily assumed the distinction. There are not in the 
Bombay mills more than 5,000 looms and 500,000 spindles. If 
these figures be doubled, it would be an exaggerated estimate of the 
means of the factories of all India. Now, Messrs. Horrocks, 
Miller & Co., of Preston, Lancashire, work 143,700 spindles and 
3,358 looms; so that all the Indian cotton mills put together do 
not equal half-a-dozen large Lancashire factories. There is, then, 
practically as yet no factory system in India, and consequently 
there is not, to speak of, any such thing asa labour market or a 
wages market. The great incentive to the formation of a Trade 
Union, therefore, does not exist. Any condition is better than the 
miserable existence of those millions who labour in their own huts; 
so that the few thousands who work day by day (Sundays included), 
from sunrise to sunset, in the factories consider themselves much 
better off than their fellows. This, perhaps, accounts for the 
extreme apathy the factory hands show for the praiseworthy efforts 
that are being made to improve their condition by the introduction 
of a Factory Act—assuming, of course, that they have heard any- 
thing of it, which is doubtful; but I mention it chiefly to show 
that there is not that inducement to ask for higher wages, and to 
combine, to strengthen the request which, under other circumstances, 
there would most assuredly be. Another reason why the native 
factory workers of India have not united to improve their condition 
is their dread of the European master or overseer. With the causes 
of this, and with the Indian Factory system, I have nothing to do 
on this occasion. The fact that the fear exists is sufficient for my 
purpose. “The English in India,” it has been well said, “are a 
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strange mixture of benevolence and bluster.” It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the feelings of the natives should be a mixture of respect 
and fear. ‘‘ What the Sahibs will, 7s,” said a native to me; and there 
can be no doubt that the fact that an attempt at union would 
be discouraged by the Sahibs is quite sufficient to deter Indian 
operatives from making any effort in that direction. The native 
factory workers have never read or heard of the early days of 
English Trades Unions, of their secret meetings in the dead of 
night, of their development into Benefit Societies, or of their sub- 
sequent recognition by law. ‘These are the reasons that Trades 
Unions have not yet taken root on Indian soil. It remains to con- 
sider how far the only attempt to found a Trades Union in India has 
been successful. 

As a matter of fact, nearly every English working man who 
has been sent out to India is a Trades Unionist—a member of 
his Society at home. It must be remembered, however, that the 
members of the artisan class who leave England for India are 
chiefly engineers of some kind or other, as well as spinners, over- 
lookers, loom-tuners, &c., who go out under written agreements for a 
term of years. They occupy positions of responsibility and trust, 
working with their heads in the factories of Bombay, having abun- 
dant native labour at command, and being very highly paid. There 
is therefore no likelihood of disputes between them and their 
masters, about wages or anything else, which would require any 
concerted action. It is true that the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers has a branch in Bombay, but from the causes just stated 
it exists only for the purpose of enabling the members of the society 
who go out to India conveniently to pay their monthly subscriptions. 
It has no other object, and it seeks for none. It is worthy of note 
that it is the only English Trades Union with a branch in India. 

The other class of workmen who go from England to India are 
railway servants (chiefly engine-drivers and guards), and. it is 
amongst them that the only Trades Union exists in India—or more 
correctly the only one which existed until recently. These men are 
sent out to India under written agreements and on wages sufficiently 
higher than they can obtain at home, to induce them to make all the 
sacrifices to leave England for a life in India. In addition to the 
wages stipulated (Rs. 150 to Rs. 200) a month, much more is given 
to them in the shape of perquisites, and is earned by them as over- 
time. They receive extra pay for punctuality when it is accompanied 
by economy in the consumption of coal, and there are many other 
things for which they receive additional remuneration. In times of 
extraordinary traffic it is not an uncommon thing for an engine- 
driver to earn Rs. 500 a month. It may indeed be generally stated 
that, taking all the year round, the wages of an engine-driver vary 
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between a minimum of Rs. 150 and a maximum of Rs. 500. Engine- 
drivers in India, therefore, are by no means in an unenviable position. 
They drive out in carriages of their own, accompanied by servants 
in livery, their wives dress in silks and satins, and their whole 
families fare sumptuously every day. 

In 1872 the railway servants in Bombay started a friendly society 
composed of the European employés of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
the only two railway companies which have lines to Bombay. This 
may really be considered the first union amongst European work- 
men in India, and although started only for prudential and not for 
trade purposes, was really the beginning of an organised Trade 
Union in our Eastern Empire. In 1874 the East Indian Railway 
(the first railway in the country in point of magnitude) endeavoured 
to introduce a system among its locomotive employés that would 
have greatly increased the amount of work they would have had to 
perform, while it would have also reduced the remuneration they 
would receive. Mr. F. T. Atkins (an engine-driver), a man of great 
energy, of more intelligence than is ordinarily found in his class, 
and with some degree of education due entirely to his own efforts, 
at once called upon his fellow-workmen to resist the innovation. 
Within fifteen days, and under the disadvantage caused by the 
enormous distance (1,504 miles) over which the company’s line is laid, 
a union so strong was formed, that the intention of the company was 
abandoned in language which reads very much like an apology for 
ever having dreamed of such a thing. When the position of the 
Government in regard to the Indian railways is remembered, it 
must be confessed that this was really a very great victory, and one 
of which the men had reason to feel justly proud. It did, indeed, 
inspire them with very great confidence, and the union so hurriedly 
organized began to assume a more permanent shape. Within a few 
weeks after the attempt of the East Indian Railway Company already 
mentioned, another great Indian railway, the Great Indian Penin- 
sula, threatened to substitute nine hours as a day’s work instead of 
seven. It was not unnatural that beneath the burning sun of the 
East this should rouse the men, as it did, to the strongest resistance. 
It was also natural that the men in Bombay should say to the men 
in Allahabad, who had so recently and successfully fought the East 
Indian Railway Company, “Come over and help us.” The appeal 
was listened to and responded to. The superintendent of the Great 
Indian Peninsula was determined to resist the men to the uttermost, 
but the agent, who is plenipotentiary on an Indian railway, and who 
in this case was the wise and just Mr. Le Mesurier to whom allusion 
has been already made, showed an inclination to consider the 
demands of the men. The men persevered in their resistance, and 
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the result was, that it was agreed that in future a day’s work should 
consist of eight hours, but that overtime should be paid as though it 
consisted of only seven ; and concessions were also obtained in regard 
to privilege leave, sick-pay, and some other matters which the men 
considered fully compensated them for the loss of the one hour a day 
which they conceded. 

Mr. F. T. Atkins was now becoming popular among the railway 
servants. Indeed, he was fast developing into a Trades Union 
secretary and agitator, and he adroitly seized the opportunity afforded 
by his two successes, to advocate an amalgamation with the East 
Indian Society, with the Bombay Society already mentioned, as well 
as with the Locomotive Steam Enginemen and Firemen’s Society, 
which had been started in Calcutta some years before, but which had 
ceased to exist except in name. oth societies were possessed of 
funds—the former having Rs. 40,000, and the latter Rs. 4,000. The 
scheme met with support, and in the same year The Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants in. India was registered under 
the Indian Companies Act (Act X. of 1866). In December, 1874, a 
dispute arose on the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, and in the 
following month there were difficulties between the employés on the 
Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and their employers. The new 
society, however, was not sufficiently organized to conduct disputes 
over such wide areas; and, as the men on the railways affected had 
anything but confidence in their own power of cohesion, they were 
obliged to give way. One result, however, of the comparison between 
success when the society interfered, and non-success when it did 
not, was an increase of members to the new society, and a consequent 
augmentation of its funds.1/ My own opinion at the time was, that 
the constitution of the society was such that it could never be 
capable of any organization on a scale commensurate with the vast 
area of India. Subsequent events proved that I was right in my 
conjecture. Of course great allowances must be made for the hurried 
way in which the society was formed, and for the inexperience of 
those who drew up its rules. One rule contradicts another, defini- 
tions are most lax, and in matters of detail the whole code is a 
muddle. It is -with difficulty one can discern even the leading 
principles upon which the society was based ; and when they are 
discovered, so far from showing any probability of a strong organi- 
zation, nothing seems more plainly certain than ultimate and speedy 
failure. The objects of the society are plainly enough stated. They 

(1) Lam carefully avoiding the use of figures in my remarks. I may state, however, 
that the income of the Society for the year ending 30th April, 1877, was Rs. 50,039, of 
which Rs. 12,500 were contributions by the members, the rest being interest on invest- 
ments, und profits from the Railway Servants’ Gazette, a paper which was the property 


of the Society. The expenditure for the same year was Rs. 16,347. The number of 
members on the books of the Society at the same time was upwards of six hundred. 
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are “the improvement of the general condition of railway servants 
in India;” “temporary assistance to its members when out of 
employment through causes over which they have no control ;” “to 
promote a good understanding between employer and employed ; ” 
“to provide for the legal defence of its members;” “arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes; ” “to prevent strikes ;” the formation 
of an accident fund; superannuation, life insurance, and pension 
funds; and a fund for the support of the widows and orphans of 
members. When, however, we come to the third rule, headed, 
“ Eligibility of persons to become members,” we find, “ Any Christian 
employé in any way connected with any railway in India, British 
Burmah, Ceylon, the Andamans and the Straits settlements, shall be 
eligible for admission into this society.” I have italicised the word 
Christian, because to my mind its appearance in the rule-was one of 
the greatest elements of weakness in the constitution of the society. 
It must not for one moment be supposed to have a religious signifi- 
cation. It simply meant that “no natives need apply.” I ought, 
perhaps, to have mentioned before that one of the great incentives 
to the formation of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants in 
India, was the strong inclination shown on the part of the railway 
companies gradually to educate the natives to occupy positions as 
engine-drivers, stokers, guards, and in other capacities. Indeed, the 
number and suddenness of dismissals of Europeans by the East 
Indian Railway Company became so great, that in 1875 Government 
was obliged to interfere to stop further reductions, and so prevent 
the distress that was being caused. This policy was looked upon 
with great suspicion by the European employés, and was the cause of 
much bitter feeling towards their employers. Mr. Fawcett recently 
quoted the statement of a railway official that native engine-drivers 
were being trained with success, and gave less trouble than Euro- 
peans. He little thought that what the official really meant was 
that the natives, having no Society, did not discuss their grievances 
as did the members of the Amalgamated Society ; were, indeed, tract- 
able, abject,and submissive. To keep these natives out of employment 
as railway servants, was one of the first objects of the Amalgamated 
Society, The high-class European in India looks upon the native of 
India as a being too insignificant to be dreamed of asa rival. The 
railway servants, however, know well that the “ niggers ” can easily 
be taught to drive an engine, and they imagine that it is a mon- 
strous injustice that a dark skin should be allowed to compete, 
and perhaps rival, the pale-faced race who are their masters. 
Eurasians, half-castes, country-born people, and “ poor whites,” as a 
certain class are called, were already employed in considerable 
numbers, and the Society considered these would be an acquisition 
to the society, especially as it is sometimes difficult to draw the line 
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of nationality ; and especially, too, as they have not that antipathy 
to a community from which many of them have taken their wives. 
There was, therefore, no objection to those whom, to avoid using 
names that are not pleasant to them, they called “Christian,” and 
admitted them within their ranks; but no Parsee, Hindoo, or 
Mahomedan could join their union. It is seen, therefore, that the 
society was based upon race antagonisms and race prejudices—a 
position that had ultimately to be abandoned, as will be seen in the 
sequel. This condition was a great element of failure in the 
Society, and weakened it in influence, in finances, and in every other 
respect. 

Another source of weakness in the constitution of the Society 
which I shall simply mention (because the Society did not exist long 
enough to feel its effect) was the amount which had to be paid by 
the members to its several provident funds. The newly fledged 
Trade Union secretary thought—as many better men before him 
have thought—that, having been capable of so much, he was capable 
of anything. No actuary was consulted, and the tables of fees, &c., 
were compiled by the rudest rule of thumb, chiefly from compari- 
son with other tables referring to totally different circumstances. I 
have said that the Society did not live long enough to be appreciably 
affected by this basis of ultimate insolvency; but it was affected by 
another feature in the rules, the effect of which was immediate and 
disastrous. The head office of the Society was fixed at Allahabad. 
A glance at a railway map of India will show that a more incon- 
venient place could hardly have been selected. Only one com- 
pany, the East Indian Railway, enters the town, which is a day’s 
journey by rail from the property of any other company. At 
Jubbulpore, on the other hand, the East Indian Railway and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway meet ; and in this town are situated 
the printing-presses and publishing office of the Society’s Gasette. 
At Bombay even two railway companies join, the one last named 
and the Bombay, Baroda, and Central Indian Company. When the 
enormous mileage of the Indian railways is considered—the longer 
lines considerably exceeding one thousand miles—it will be admitted 
that it was highly important that the executive should meet in a 
place so central that representatives from two at least of the rail- 
ways could serve on the Directory. At Bombay this could have 
been carried out; at Jubbulpore it could have been done with greater 
facility, and with more justice, on account of the magnitude of the 
railways which meet there ; while on many occasions representatives 
from more than two companies could, with a minimum amount of 
inconvenience, have occasionally met there. The result of the 
arrangement adopted, however, was exactly what every one ought to 
have foreseen. The executive was composed entirely of delegates 
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from the East Indian Railway, who could alone visit Allahabad with 
any degree of frequency ; and on occasions, and they were many, 
when it was inconvenient to them, the whole direction of affairs was 
intrusted to the secretary, who thus became the autocrat of the 
railway servants all over India. Another natural result was that, 
from the very essence of the arrangement, and from the way in 
which the Society had got into existence, the affairs and interests of 
the East Indian Railway received the attention of the secretary and 
his old friends of the past who were now his Executive, while the 
wants of the other lines were neglected and forgotten. The 
employés on the other companies soon saw this, and began to 
grumble. It was not right, they said, that their contributions should 
be devoted entirely to the interests of East Indian Railway employés. 
The old Bombay society, which it may be remembered consisted of 
employés on two lines neither of which ran to Allahabad, urgently 
demanded a reform in this respect—a request which was arrogantly 
refused. A rupture ensued; Bombay declined to hand over its 
accumulated funds, amounting to the sum already mentioned, as by 
the rules of the amalgamation it was bound to do; and claimed the 
right of secession, a position which was stoutly resisted by those 
who had the power, who were determined to keep it, and who in the 
long run showed that they knew how to exercise it. A squabble 
ensued, identical in principle to, though of course different in detail 
from, that which took place some years ago in England amongst the 
members of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, and as in that 
case so in this, appeals were made to the Courts of Law. 

Events ere long took place which made the breach wider and 
wider. I have stated that the Society had no objection to admit into 
its ranks ‘‘ poor whites,” or as they were styled “native Christians.” 
The executive soon found, however, that by this policy they were 
caught in their own trap. The authorities gave the poor white 
every encouragement, doubtless as a stepping-stone to the further 
employment of natives which they were so anxious (and justly so) 
to promote. The result was that the labour market became so over- 
stocked that it was evident that unless something were done, wages 
must inevitably fall and the European be supplanted by the Eurasian. 
The secretary was not slow to propose a remedy. In May, 1875, he 
advocated the emigration of “poor whites,”’ as well as the colonization 
by them of the waste lands of India. His committee—now indolent 
and subservient — were easily induced to sanction the necessary out- 
lay, and the members of the society who worked on other than the 
East Indian line saw to their chagrin their funds squandered without 
their knowledge or consent, in order that the secretary might go ona 
“stumping ” tour all over the country for an object which, as will be 
admitted by all who know India, it was simply impossible to attain. 
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The success attending the scheme was very meagre. Government 
caused iron works to be opened in the Beerbhoon District, Bengal ; 
at Kumaon, in the North-West Provinces; and an order to close the 
Warrora collieries was cancelled. These steps were taken in the 
hope of attracting to work the great number of poor white men- 
dicants in India. The Bengal Government went even so far as to 
“promise to consider” the feasibility of establishing poor white 
colonies at some of the Hill stations; and I suppose it is still under 
consideration, for nothing more has been heard of the matter. The 
outcome of the agitation was an insipid society which is now without 
funds, and without influence, without anything but the title “‘ Indo- 
European Association.” There is much to be said in favour of the 
proposed scheme, but the agitation failed ; nothing fails like failure, 
and the Bombay portion of the Society were furious in their denun- 
ciation of the agitation. They still held to their funds, demanded 
the dismissal of the secretary, and avowed a determination to resist 
the executive to the last penny they possessed. 

The effect of the failure of the “poor white” agitation was in- 
stantaneous. The stronghold of the Society was attacked. Towards 
the end of 1875 the East Indiaw Railway succeeded in effecting a 
reduction in the wages of their locomotive employés, in some in- 
stances to the extent of 50 Rs. a month. The secretary, like a 
prudent general, awaited his opportunity, which soon came. In 
January, 1876, traffic became brisk, all hands were wanted, and he 
then demanded a restoration of the old rate of remuneration. The 
demand was refused. A memorial, however, independent of the 
Society, which, though written like a wail of lamentation, was yet 
respectful in its tone, and contained such statements as rendered 
necessary an inquiry, was at once listened to, and Government, on 
the request of the agent of the East Indian Railway Company him- 
self, ordered an inquiry to be made into the grievances under which 
the guards, drivers, and firemen employed in that company alleged 
they were suffering. This independent and successful course of 
action aroused the ire and perhaps the jealousy of the autocrat of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. He at once took 
the position that there was no need for consideration, and that wages 
should be at once restored to their former position. He issued a 
manifesto or circular, which for folly and indiscretion surpassed 
anything that ever fell from the pen of the despotic officials of 
English Trades Unions in the darkest and most degraded periods of 
their existence. One paragraph, which I will give entire, will show 
the utter silliness of the document. He says :— 


‘** I do not wish to arouse angry passions, but I have a sure presentiment that 
unless prompt measures are taken, in six years hence you will be just one 
remoye from starvation, and unable to provide for those little loyed ones 
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growing up around you, those little mouths whose infant prattlings have 
awakened all those soft and gentle emotions that belong even to the sternest of 
mankind who may chance to be a father. Ido not wish to agitate or excite 
you in an undue manner, but are you prepared to know that in the event of 
your death these pretty little prattlers, in whose infantile amusements you find 
pleasure, whose fond caresses awaken all the father in your heart—are you pre- 
pared, I say, to know, to look forward with almost absolute certainty to the 
knowledge, that when you are gone to your long rest, these little links that 
rivet all your affection in that centre home will lose all that buoyancy of spirits, 
that little sparkling eye will lose its brilliancy, those little limbs will lose their 
roundness, that cheerful smiling face will become sad—and that shrunken 
little form, those pinched and sharp features, the result of want, gaunt want 
and poverty, will constitute a deep but lasting reproach against you. Oh, 
fathers, look on your little ones, and in your mind’s eye conjure up the truthful 
picture I have drawn. Is the contrast not enough? Do you not clasp them 
in your arms, and bless your God that you have awakened from the terrible 
trance to a reality of your position? Is it necessary I should point out to you 
that you are responsible for the future of that gentle girl who is growing into 
maidenhood ? Haye you heard what I have heard? How parents have sold 
their daughters to keep them from starvation. Does nota shudder pass through 
your frame at the idea of a fate like that happening to one of your flesh and 
blood ? I fancy I see the troubled glance—the nervous twitching of the hand 
at the thought thereof. At the thought of—but—no, I close the picture—it 
may become a sad, a sad reality.” 


Foolish and ridiculous as the production was, there still lurked 
within it an element of danger. He called upon those who would no 
longer be slaves to take advantage of the then existing brisk state 
of traffic to resign their situations in a body, i.e. to strike, in direct 
opposition to one of the fundamental rules which he himself had 
drawn up, of the society which he himself had started, and of which 
he was secretary, and which distinctly stated that “strikes, or any- 
thing approaching strikes, were not to be resorted to on any occa- 
sion.” The manifesto, however, was disregarded alike by the 
Government, the railway company, and the men themselves: very 
fortunately, as it happened, because the respectful memorial of the 
men (already referred to) soon met with a satisfactory answer to its 
prayer. The wild circular from which I have quoted widened still 
further the breach between the Bombay District and the main body 
of the Amalgamated Society, not only on account of the absurd tone 
assumed, but also because it was the old grievance of an appeal for 
the East Indian Company’s employés alone. Even some of these, 
too, felt that their leader had gone too far. Mr. Atkins, however, 
was not a man to be deterred by adverse criticism or by the full 
exposure of his folly. In a short time he issued another circular, 
which, although not characterized by such outrageous rant as his 
former production, was yet more extravagant in its import. In 1876 
the volunteer movement in India was becoming popular, and was 
taken up with zeal by the employés of the East Indian Railway 
Company. It is difficult to see any connection between the enrol- 
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ment of railway servants as volunteers, and the reduction of the wages 
of railway servants, yet this, to Mr. Atkins’ mind, was a logical 


sequence. Here is an extract from his circular of December 14th, 
1876:— 


‘*T could not help noticing the remarks contained in the address of General 
Maude, when he inspected the Volunteers at Allahabad. He said: ‘It is 
essential that you should render yourselves as perfect as possible—not that it is 
likely you will be called out for active service,.but to protect yourselves in case of 
emergency.’ I feel confident that the establishment of a Volunteer Corps on the 
E. I. R. and the supersession of Europeans and Eurasians by natives on that 
line, were simultaneous resolves ; as it would evidently be unsafe to introduce 
a large body of men into the running department of any railway in India, 
whose sympathies in the event of any disturbance among the native population 
must naturally be with their fellow countrymen. General Maude’s remarks I 
interpret as follows :—‘ The natives are being largely introduced into the several 
departments on the East Indian Railway for the sake of economy, and as the 
Government know the step is a dangerous one, you are intrusted with rifles to 
overawe them, and the more perfect you become as Volunteers, the more easily 
can this innovation be carried out.’ Allusion to the Volunteer Rules reminds 
me that there is a clause contained therein, which empowers any Volunteer to 
disperse, in the Queen’s name, any assembly of natives exceeding five in 
number; thus the existence of a European Volunteer Corps on a railway in 
India, not only facilitates the introduction of native labour to the detriment of 
Europeans and Eurasians—and by its rules and regulations prevents those 
natives who are engaged, meeting to discuss the best means of obtaining an 
increase of wages—but also will eventually reduce and keep the wages of all 
classes of subordinate employés connected with the railway service at an abnor- 
mally low rate.” 


This was too much for even Mr. Atkins’s most ardent admirers. 
The circular was construed to mean that European employés were to 
be trained to shoot down their native fellow-workmen on an emer- 
gency, not of a political, but of a business character. And, 
indeed, it is difficult to put any other construction upon the words 
used. 

The demands from Bombay for the disruption of the society unless 
the secretary was dismissed and the place of meeting of the executive 
changed, were more pronounced than ever. Advice was sought by 
the Bombay district, and I was one of those who were consulted. 
The society was soon told that the basis on which it was founded was 
a weak one. It was, they were reminded, an established fact that 
natives were being employed as drivers, guards, &c.; it was pointed 
out that the practice would increase; that it was quite right that it 
should be so; and that a society which made it a chief object to 
resist the inevitable, was based on wrong principles and must 
crumble to the dust. It was therefore recommended that the consti- 
tution of the society should be extended, so as to admit of native 
employés as members, and a scheme was suggested in which the 
difference of the wages of Europeans and natives was acknowledged. 
In regard to the immediate quarrel between Bombay and Allahabad, 
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a policy of mutual concession was recommended by the advisers 
already referred to. The suggestions in regard to both points were 
at first stoutly resisted both by the Society at large ‘and (though less 
feebly) by the Bombay District. In regard to the proposal to admit 
native employés as members of the association, the outcry against 
such a course was very loud. In Bombay, it is true, a few men 
realised the inevitable, and were prepared to yield to it with 
nothing more than an ordinary grumble ; but others were of quite an 
opposite opinion, and declared they would sooner sacririce all their 
investments in the society and return to England, than associate with 
“niggers.” The society, they declared, was formed to prevent such 
a thing, and it would be faithless to its trust if it budged one iota. 
Particularly was this the feeling at Allahabad, and, as one would 
naturally expect, an earnest advocate in this direction was found in 
the secretary. He had discovered, however, that his hot circulars 
failed in their object ; but he had such faith in that mode of discus- 
sion, that he induced others to adopt the method which he himself 
had so unsuccessfully initiated. Anonymous circulars were issued 
speaking of the horror of Europeans “rubbing shoulder to shoulder” 
with natives; and, indeed, every step was taken to resist the change 
in the constitution of the Society which the more thoughtful could 
see was inevitable. Attention, however, was soon diverted from this 
question by decided action in regard to what I have called the 
“immediate quarrel” between Bombay and Allahabad. The Bombay 
District, after hovering about the High Court for about two years, at 
last, in 1877, proceeded by petition praying for the winding up of the 
Society. No sooner was this step taken, than the executive at Alla- 
habad took a similar step in the High Court in that town. The rest 
is soon told. Cross suits are bad enough when they can be heard in 
the same court and at the same time. I leave it to be imagined what 
was the result when the two actions were pending in different courts, 
separated from each other by nearly one thousand miles. Questions 
of jurisdiction and of /Jocus standi were raised without end. There 
was soon little left to fight about. Bombay yielded when it was too 
late. The lawyers divided the oyster between themselves, gave back 
the shells to the disputants, and the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in India ceased to exist. 

The next and last feature in the history of this question is peculiar. 
As soon as the old Society was dead and buried in oblivion, it was 
sought to raise up a new society on its ashes. The inevitable, 
however, was accepted. Mr. Atkins, like the Vicar of Bray, deter- 
mined that, come what would, he would still be secretary, and he, 
therefore, at once started a New Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in India, a principal feature in which is that natives can 
Le members. The indefatigable secretary is now as diligent and 
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earnest an advocate for the admission of natives, as before he had 
been determined against it. He had, however, been anticipated. 
The Bombay district had already started a society on their ruins, on 
a much wider basis. Not only were natives admissible, but the 
society was not restricted to railway servants. Under the title, 
General Association of Workmen in India, all, no matter of what 
calling, could avail themselves of the advantages it offers. This 
distinction between the two societies at once aroused the ancient 
jealousy of Allahabad, and there was another shower of grandiloquent 
circulars, warning railway servants against rubbing shoulder to 
shoulder with ‘“‘ butchers fresh from the slaughter-house, tanners 
fresh from the tanpit, or with a bhunghy or a mehter, whose clothing, 
it may naturally be concluded, would not emit a pleasant perfume.” 
However, both societies at once received a large number of members, 
and in both cases the numbers are gradually increasing. It will 
readily be admitted that there is no limit to the sphere of the 
General Association of Workmen, while, when it is remembered 
that there are in India no less than 65,500 subordinate railway ser- 
vants, of whom 3,500 are Europeans, it will be seen that there is 
ample scope for the vigorous ‘action of the New Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. It is, of course, too soon yet to 
express any opinion on the prospect of the new societies. I can only 
regret that experience has not taught them the advantage of proper 
actuarial -assistance. The tables of subscriptions and_ benefits 
have been, as in the case of the old society, compiled by rule of 
thumb, and, unless altered, ruin will sooner or later overtake both 
associations. It will, indeed, be a pity if these latest attempts at a 
Trades Union in India fail from any such cause. Setting aside the 
effects on wages, and the objects for which the two societies have 
been started, they will, under their present constitution, do much 
to break down the rules of caste. There are in India bodies of a 
celebrated secret society which extends over all the world, and at 
their meetings it isa common thing to see at the same banquets 
Europeans, Mussulmans, Hindoos, Parsees, and Jews. What that 
society is doing in the upper ranks of native society, these two new 
associations I have mentioned may do to a much greater extent where 
such a reform is much more needed, viz. amongst the lower grades of 
society. I have pointed out how strong is the power of, and desire for, 
combination amongst the natives of India; I have pointed out 
why they could not join the first Trades Union introduced among 
them ; I have stated how eagerly they joined the two societies as 
soon as they could be admitted ; and I venture to predict that under 
proper management two large and powerful associations will flou- 
rish. The problem is a highly interesting one, and should be closely 


watched. W. Trant. 
VOI. XXVI. N.S. U 
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Tue fall of silver during the last few years has produced a large 
crop of that dismal currency literature which has brought almost all 
writing on currency into disrepute. The distinguishing feature of 
this literature is the constant assumption that some small defect in 
a currency which has all the recognised essentials of a good money 
—a basis in one or other of the precious metals, identity of the stan- 
dard coins with a certain weight of that metal, and security for free 
coinage with only a small seignorage, or with no seignorage at all— 
may be productive of monstrous evils; or that a small manipulation of 
the currency, even at the risk of violating one of the essentials, may 
have some vague and indefinite advantage. It would be useless to 
enumerate the various schemes, of which the most prominent has 
perhaps been the proposal, generally known as Colonel Smith’s, to 
raise or restore the rupee coinage of India to a level in value with gold. 
They are sufficiently answered by the common sense of the monetary 
world, which demands, in this question, merely that a government 
should authorise a coinage having the essentials above described, ar- 
range for the coins being legal tender and receivable in taxes, and for 
the rest leave the matter alone. But there is one theory or system 
which has to a certain extent commanded more respectful attention 
than the others, viz. the theory which is known by the name of 
bimetallism. In its best form this theory is not open to the charge 
of artificiality, and of being inconsistent with free mintage, to the 
degree that some of the other schemes are open to the charge. The 
idea is that a State, instead of having the basis of its money in one 
of the precious metals only, should declare money obligations to be 
solvable by either of the two metals, silver and gold, in prescribed 
quantities, still permitting free coinage. The theory, therefore, has 
gained adherence even from people who have little enough sympathy 
with the way in which currency writers exaggerate the possible evils 
of slight derangements in the currency, and look for impossible 
advantages from currency changes. I wish, then, to put together 
some observations on this bimetallist question, and account if pos- 
sible for the dislike of bimetallic theories which is entertained as a 
tule by those who have carefully studied the English monetary 
system. Bimetallists are often treated like other currency prophets, 
as inventing or grossly exaggerating the evils produced by the 
choice of monometallic systems in preference to theirs, and as aiming 
at benefits which cannot possibly be derived from any currency 
change. Is there real cause for this dislike or for the contumelious 
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treatment which bimetallist advocates, who comprise among their 
number not a few men of real eminence as economists and statisticians, 
not infrequently receive ? 

It will be expedient to begin with a short account of the bimetal- 
list arguments. Up toa certain point monometallists and bimetal- 
lists—at least the more able of the latter—are really agreed. They 
hold to the common sense doctrine of currency already referred to— 
that it is not an arbitrary thing to be regulated at will, but that a 
government fulfils its duty in selecting one or two of the metals as 
money, receiving all that is brought to them, impressing upon them 
certain stamps denoting their weight and fineness, and declaring 
them receivable for taxes, if not legal tender in release of all obliga- 
tions expressed in money. Where they part company is on the 
point whether a government should have one metal only, or two or 
more metals for its standard. Monometallists affirm that there 
should only be one, and even that there can only be one; bimetallists 
that there may be two, the law establishing the indifferent em- 
ployment of certain prescribed quantities of one or the other, and 
that it is desirable two and not one should be so used. In support 
of the view, bimetallists maintain that legalising the use of both 
metals as a standard will procure certain advantages which are not 
procurable with one metal only. Such a regulation, it is said, would 
have the effect, first of all, of keeping more money in use than would 
otherwise be the case. Money would be more abundant than with 
one metal only, and abundant money is good for trade.’ It is no 
doubt admitted now that unless all governments and communities 
have the same money regulations, the legalisation of the use of both 
metals will not have the effect of keeping both in use at one time in 
a particular State. On the contrary, the debtor will always pay in 
the metal which it is easiest for him to obtain ; a very slight fraction 
of difference in procuring the prescribed quantity of the one, as com- 
pared with the prescribed quantity of the other, will drive the dearer 
metal out of use. But any inconvenience arising from this alteration, 
it is said, is amply compensated for by the greater abundance of 
money generally in which all countries participate. Another alleged 
superiority in the use of the two metals as compared with the use of 


(1) See Wolowski’s L’ Or et 7’ Argent, pp. 331—2, where M. Wolowski quotes Count 
Daru’s argument for the famous law of 1803, giving France the system of bimetallic 
money, which it retained till within the last few years. Darusays: “ En réduisant l’or 
4 n’étre qu’une marchandise, on diminuerait la masse du numéraire, on génerait le com- 
merce,” &¢., &c. And this language is still of the essence of the bimetallist argument. 

(2) This is the modern account of the argument. But so far as I can judge, the 
authors of the French bimetallist law, as of former bimetallic experiments, really hoped 
to retain both gold and silver in use in their own country. They thought they had 
found a ratio from which the metals would not vary for a long period, and in the original 
draft of the law a revisal of the ratio was contemplated. See Wolowski, L’Or et?’ Argent, 
p. 295. 
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one only, is the increased facility of exchange between different 
countries. The legal ratio of use, it is said, tends in fact to keep the 
metals nearly at the corresponding relative value, so that exchanges 
between countries not bimetallic themselves, but some of them 
having gold and others having silver, become almost as steady, 
through the help of the bimetallic regulations of other countries, as 
if only one metal were universally in use. This facility would be 
enhanced by several nations becoming bimetallic, and still more by 
all nations adopting that system. This is the general theory of 
bimetallism, and it is supported by practical arguments from present 
circumstances. The depression of trade of the last few years is by 
some held to be accounted for by the scarcity of money due to the 
demoncetisation of silver, and greater pressure upon gold; and by the 
confusion introduced into the exchanges by France (which has played 
the ré/e of intermediary between gold and silver countries during the 
present century) abandoning its bimetallic regulations. By others 
who do not go so far, the actual evils of the last few years, especially 
through the derangement of the exchanges, are said to be so great 
as to require a special remedy such as bimetallism would give. 
Finally it is held by some ardent enthusiasts in the cause that there 
is a providence in the matter ; that not only have two metals adapted 
for use as money been provided, but that a certain ratio, viz. 153 to 
1, tends naturally to be established between them. A bimetallic law 
fixing this ratio of 154 to 1, merely confirms an ordinance of nature! 
Such is a fair account, I believe, of the bimetallic argument, and the 
last point in it, I may observe, is not inserted by way of caricature, 
but in order not to leave out any principal argument on which lead- 
ing bimetallists lay stress. 

What we have to inquire into, then, are the objections of mono- 
metallists to this argument. Is there any real foundation for the 
superiority to monometallism alleged ? and are there no counter- 
considerations ? How far is bimetallism even a practicable scheme ? 
I would begin by saying that the whole onus of proof is on bimetal- 
lism. Not only is the opposite system installed, but that system 
has the merit of simplicity. No one can say that if only one metal 
had been in existence suitable for use as standard money, the world 
would have been badly off because there were not two. The con- 
troversy is also a comparatively modern one. What governments 
had to debate before the present century was not any real choice be- 
tween one or several metals for use as standard money, but how to 
get a sound metallic currency of any sort. Their difficulties were 
the temptation to make a profit for themselves at the expense of their 
subjects by debasing the coin or “ raising its denomination ” (which 
comes to the same thing), and the natural difficulty of keeping the 
bullion contents of a coinage up to the nominal value assigned to it. 
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It is only since 1696 in England, and since the beginning of the 
present century elsewhere, that governments have learnt the wisdom 
of resisting the temptation to debase—if even yet the lesson has 
been perfectly learnt; and the effectual method of meeting the 
difficulty caused by wear and tear is of equally recent discovery. 
The alleged advantages of bimetallism therefore are supplementary 
only to the primary advantages aimed at by a good currency. A 
people afflicted with debased coins, whether the debasement was 
due to natural or artificial causes, would plainly be only too glad to 
get a good metallic currency of any sort. This of itself is almost 
enough to prove that there is a fundamental exaggeration in the 
bimetallist argument. Why is there so much importance attached 
to matters which could not have been thought of when nations were 
struggling with the real difficulties of coinage ? 

Even when these real difficulties existed, it may be remarked, 
though the social misery and nuisance were intolerable, and there 
was some hindrance to trade, it was possible for countries to make 
great advances in material prosperity. Speaking of the seventeenth 
century, when, as we shall see, the country was afflicted with debased 
and constantly changing coinage, and when there was besides a long 
period of civil war and confusion, Lord Liverpool, who was above 
all statesmen alive to the evils of a bad currency, remarks: “ It is 
certain, however, that during the whole of this period, when our coins 
were in so great a state of confusion, the commerce of the kingdom 
was progressively improving, and the balance of trade was almost 
always in favour of this country.”' It seems impossible, therefore, 
that bimetallic money can be so necessary to the world as is alleged, 
when countries got on so well as they did with money so inferior, 
that the question between bimetallism and monometallism could not 
arise, attention being absorbed in more serious matters. 

But let us examine directly what the argument comes to. One of 
the two points of superiority alleged may I think be passed over as 
hardly counting, or rather as counting against those who use it as an 
argument for bimetallism. This is the allegation that bimetallism 
increases the quantity of money in use as compared with the opposite 
system. It cannot be true that it will have that advantage neces- 
sarily, that is if there is any advantage in the matter. Clearly as 
much gold and silver may be in use as money throughout the world, 
if some nations have gold and others silver, as if some or all were 
bimetallic. The quantity of money in use might be diminished by 
all nations becoming monometallic, and using the same metal; and 
were this to be done suddenly, great evils might ensue. I believe 
evil has ensued from the haste to introduce gold in place of silver 
in some countries, which prevailed ten or fifteen years ago under 


(1) Lord Liverpool on the Coins of the Realm, p. 120. 
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the influence of eager advocates of a universal gold money. But this 
diminution of the money in use is obviously not a necessary conse- 
quence of monometallism. It would be rather the result of an inju- 
dicious application of the principle which the nations of the world 
are not now likely to be guilty of. 

And the argument turns against bimetallists in this way, that by 
attaching such great importance to keeping money abundant, they 
ally themselves with the most vicious of currency theorists. It is not 
true that the quantity of money, apart from the possibly mischievous 
effects of any sudden change, socially and otherwise, can affect mate- 
rially the real wealth and welfare of an industrial community. It is 
a mere truism to say that while it may be useful to the world for other 
purposes to have gold and silver more easily obtained than they are, 
yet, so far as their use as money is concerned, they would be equally 
serviceable if they were only half as abundant. The bimetallist 
argument is accordingly tainted, and this accounts very much, I 
believe, for the extreme disgust and dislike of the theory which 
economists and statesmen have shown. The prophets who prophesy 
that the world is to be enriched by abundant money are the detesta- 
tion of men of sense. 

Has not the scarcity and appreciation of gold, it may be rejoined, 
something to do with the present depression of trade? To this 
I would reply that the depression is mainly traceable to many other 
well-known causes of such phenomena, so that the scarcity of gold 
can only have been a contributory cause. In any case, more- 
over, the temporary effects of a change in the supply or demand for 
a particular kind of money, causing a general change in the level of 
prices, are not to be confounded with the permanent effects of scarce 
or abundant money. At the new level of prices established, the 
scarcity and abundance of money may become what they were 
‘before. However much, therefore, the scarcity of gold may have 
contributed to the recent fall of prices, and through that to the 
depression of trade, it does not follow that the effect will be con- 
tinued, or that trade will be permanently contracted. A less 
number of gold and silver pieces at low prices will serve for the 
same exchanges as a larger number at higher prices. It may be 
added that it was never proposed by the great English writers on 
currency—Locke, Harris, Lord Liverpool—to prevent the fluctua- 
tions of one of the precious metals in reference to itself at different 
periods. If other fluctuations were got rid of, those in the metal 
itself were not reckoned as of great importance, while they were 
considered to be inevitable. It may be said, perhaps, that abundant 
money is of more consequence now than it was a century or two 
ago, because the effect of any given quantity of money is now 
multiplied by our system of credit. But I fail to see how the con- 
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stitution of our system of credit makes any difference adverse to the 
conclusion of Lord Liverpool and the old authorities. Rather we 
have now a constant demonstration that moderate changes in the 
quantity of money in use, unless they are suddenly made, are not 
material. In consequence of changes in credit alone, the service- 
ableness of the same quantity of money varies indefinitely in com- 
paratively short periods; the scale of prices is in constant oscilla- 
tion; no conceivable changes in the quantity of money itself could 
at all have the effects which are constantly being produced by 
changes in credit alone. 

To come to the other alleged superiority of bimetallism, the faci- 
lity of exchange, we find there is again a good deal of exaggera- 
tion. The benefits of great facility of exchange may themselves 
be readily exaggerated. We may look only how trade has been car- 
ried on with inconvertible paper countries, and with enormous fluc- 
tuations in exchange. The fluctuations are no doubt an evil, and a 
serious one, but in a question of the relative advantages of two 
systems of money, we must see exactly how great the evil is. Even 
serious evils may have to be endured, because relatively they are un- 
important compared with the great objects proposed in a sound 
currency. Moreover, the question of exchanges concerns only the 
foreign trade of the countries affected, that trade being at most a 
fraction of their whole trade. Whatever injury great fluctuations 
of exchange may inflict, they can only do so by hindering the de- 
velopment of a part of the whole trade of a country—even in this 
country perhaps only a sixth or an eighth part of its trade. 
Naturally, and in the long run too, it results from the nature of gold 
and silver as money, and the magnitude of the stocks in existence, 
that exchanges between countries using gold and silver will be steady 
without bimetallism. There may be rapid fluctuations at particular 
periods, as there have been lately, and as there were in 1850, when 
great changes in the supply of particular metals and in the demand 
for them occur. But such great changes, unless all nations lose 
their senses, are not likely to be of frequent occurrence, and in 
ordinary times exchange will be steady. The reason is that as 
neither gold nor silver is likely to change greatly with reference to 
commodities in general, this being the cause of their selection for 
use as money, they are not likely to change with reference to each 
other. Accordingly we find that in past times, without bimetallism, 
exchanges have been steady for long periods together. I would 
refer especially to the course of exchange between France and 
England from about 1820 to 1850. During all that period France 
was practically a silver-using country. Silver being cheaper than 
the legal rate, and tending to become cheaper still, had expelled 
gold from circulation, till, in 1848, the Bank of France had hardly 
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any gold left in its till. French bimetallism, therefore, could not 
have prevented a further fall in silver. ‘Ten years ago,” says M. 
Leon Faucher, writing in 1852, “every one was frightened at the 
prospect of the depreciation of silver.” But notwithstanding this 
inoperativeness of bimetallism, the price of silver and rate of 
exchange between France and England remained almost as steady as 
they have done since, although bimetallism afterwards came into 
operation through gold becoming cheaper than the legal ratio fixed, 
and the bimetallic countries having a great quantity of silver to be 
exchanged for it. Thus fluctuations in exchange are neither so for- 
midable to trade as they are frequently represented, nor are the 
exchanges so likely to be unsteady as a rule without bimetallism, as 
its advocates have been in the fashion of maintaining. 

The fluctuations with bimetallism may also be considerable. 
Bimetallism of some sort was the attempted practice of the world for 
centuries, but this did not prevent great fluctuations in exchanges 
or the price of silver. Lord Liverpool, writing in 1805, says— 

«The price of silver in dollars has varied in twenty-two years, that is, from 
the end of the year 1774 to the 31st of December, 1797, 114} per cent., and 
even in the course of one year, that is the year 1797, no less than 9% per cent. 
The variation in the price of silyer bullion appears to haye been still greater, 
by another account, with which I have been favoured, by the late Mr. Garbett, 
an eminent merchant and manufacturer at Birmingham ; it there appears that 
the silver purchased by him, as a refiner, with bank notes, varied, according to 


his calculation, in the course of ten years, to 1793, more than 19} per cent., 
and in one year only more than 134 per cent.” ? 


Apart from its bearing on the particular point in hand, this quota- 
tion may, perhaps, be useful in convincing people that great fluctua- 
tions in silver or in exchange with silver-using countries, are not so 
novel as they have lately been assumed to be. 

What, then, is the increased steadiness of exchange which bi- 
metallism can give? And of what advantage will it really be? The 
answer to the first question appears to be that, in certain circumstances, 
in some countries, bimetallic regulations would help to steady the ex- 
changes. When a change in the relative value of the two metals is 
occurring in the direction of making the less valuable the more valu- 
able, and when the bimetallic country possesses the metal which is 
becoming appreciated, bimetallism may help to steady the exchanges. 
The metal becoming cheaper pours into the country to be exchanged 
for the metal becoming dearer, and so the rise in the latter and fall 
in the former are arrested. Of this the world had a conspicuous 
illustration after the Australian and Californian gold discoveries. 
Silver, from being cheaper, became dearer than what was fixed by 
the legal ratio between silver and gold in France; and as France 
had much silver to be exchanged for gold, the rise in silver and fall 


(1) Lord Liverpool on the Coins of the Realm, p. 150. 
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in gold relatively to each other were arrested. Gold was poured 
into France and exchanged for silver, the process continuing for 
many years. More lately an opposite process was beginning, silver, 
as it lately fell, being sent back to France in exchange for gold, 
when a stop was put to the proceeding by France suspending the 
free mintage of silver. But it is only in such transition periods 
that bimetallism can have any effect. Suppose achange, not in the 
direction of making the cheaper metal dearer than the other, but in 
the direction of making it cheaper still (the chances of the one event 
being exactly equal to the chances of the other), bimetallism, it is 
plain, can have no influence of any sort. It is powerless to arrest 
the fall, because the bimetallic country has a/ready got the cheaper 
metal, and has none of the metal which is becoming dearer to ex- 
change. As already mentioned, this was precisely the case in 
France for many years before 1850. If silver had become abundant 
then as now, as there was at one time, it appears from the above- 
quoted statement of M. Leon Faucher reason to think it would be, 
there was no gold in France to be exchanged for it to arrest the fall. 
It is not true, then, that bimetallism has a general effect in steadying 
the exchanges. A country whiclr adopts it must expect that it will 
only operate in that way in certain special circumstances, and those 
circumstances may never occur. 

It may be said, perhaps, that if many countries were bimetallic, 
the steadying effect would be greater. But this is clearly not the 
case. If all bimetallic countries had the same ratio, and the 
cheaper metal tended to become still cheaper, they would simply be 
as one country. The fact of their being many would give them no 
more power over the exchanges than if they were one country, and 
their power would be precisely that of monometallic countries. Of 
course, if all countries were bimetallic, supposing that to be a possible 
arrangement, exchanges would be steadier, just as they would be 
if all were monometallic upon the same basis. So much may be 
granted on this head to the bimetallist argument. 

But what would be the advantage of this increased steadiness of 
exchange? As we have seen, the exchanges in any case are likely 
to be fairly steady ; great fluctuations, when they do occur, are not 
so harmful to trade as they are often supposed to be, while foreign 
trade, after all, is only a fraction of the business of great countries. 
In any case, unless there is universal bimetallism, bimetallism will 
only help to steady the exchanges in certain circumstances, and will 
have no effect in other circumstances which are just as likely to 
occur. Can the increase of steadiness which bimetallism may give, 
therefore, be worth any great price, so long as there is no universal 
bimetallism ? Is universal bimetallism worth aiming at for the 
sake of mere steadiness of the exchanges? I cannot but think that, 
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when really looked at, the alleged superiority of bimetallism in this 
respect, as in regard to its promise of more abundant money, amounts 
to very little. 

But what of the great evils sustained by the Indian Government 
through the fluctuations of silver and the exchanges? by Anglo- 
Indians who receive salaries in India and have to remit in gold? 
and by banks, insurance companies, and others who have invested 
in Indian securities ? Is it not desirable, to obviate these evils, that 
bimetallism should be made to operate as far as possible—that is, in 
the circumstances when it will steady the exchanges—and that there 
should also be universal bimetallism ? To this I would reply that, 
so far as the Indian Government is concerned, and the Indian 
community generally, the evils of the fluctuations which have 
occurred have been enormously exaggerated. The difficulty of the 
Indian Government and people, so far as it is a real one—that is, so 
far as the changes between silver and gold impose any additional 
real burden on the Indian community, which can only be if gold 
has appreciated—will not be affected at all by India becoming 
bimetallic. The Indian Government would receive silver just as 
they now receive it, and this would not help them with the increased 
real burden of their gold payments. England might help India 
by becoming bimetallic, and so arresting the rise in gold or fall in 
silver, because England has much gold to exchange for silver ; but 
this would be gratuitously altering our monetary system for the 
sake of a temporary advantage to India. If gold, on the other hand, 
has not appreciated, and silver has really depreciated, the difficulty 
even of the Indian Government can only be transitory, pending the 
adjustment of all prices and payments in India. As to Anglo- 
Indians who receive salaries in silver and have to remit in gold, 
their case is no doubt a hard one, though to some extent the hardship 
is exaggerated. ‘They are not worse off than annuitants were in 
this country after the gold discoveries, when all prices rose and 
their salaries or annuities did not. Here, again, to introduce 
bimetallism would be to make a permanent alteration in a monetary 
system to meet a temporary evil. Much the same may be said of 
the question of investments by banks, insurance companies, and 
others in silver securities. They have suffered a temporary loss at 
a time of great fluctuation, and at the present moment there is a 
difference of about three-eighths in the rate per cent. which the 
Indian Government has to pay on its rupee compared with its sterling 
loans, showing the premium which investors here charge for the 
additional risk of an investment in a silver security compared with 
a gold security. But as the exchanges become steadier even this 
premium will, no doubt, diminish. It cannot be said that the flow 


of capital from gold to silver countries is seriously checked by the 
want of bimetallism. 
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Yet another advantage is alleged for bimetallism, viz., that the 
standard of value set up by it will probably be more stable from period 
to period than a standard of one metal only. And on the doctrine 
of chances it would seem there is, perhaps, some foundation for this 
statement. There is some probability that the chances of one metal 
fluctuating in value in reference to itself from period to period, will 
be partly compensated in a double standard system by the chances 
of the two metals not fluctuating in the same direction. But in 
this matter, it seems to me, the doctrine of chances is not a sufficient 
guide for action. The preponderant probability, on one side or the 
other, is not very great—it appears something like two to one in 
favour of bimetallism; whereas, for a guide to action, the proba- 
bility should be so great as to amount almost to certainty. The 
assumption on which the doctrine of chances is appealed to is, more- 
over, not quite warranted. In real life, it may be assumed, nations 
will not be constant in their monetary arrangements. In the 
future, as in the past, changes of price, political aspirations, the love 
of imitation, and hundreds of other motives, will induce one nation 
to change gold for silver or silver for gold, or to give up bimetallism 
for one or the other metal. The result may well be that, after a 
long lapse of years, the change of one metal in value in reference to 
itself will be no greater than the change in the combination of the 
two. In any case the differences over long periods in the relative 
stability of monometallic and bimetallic standards of value, hardly 
seem an object worth any great concern to a State. 

So much for the negative criticism of the alleged superiorities of 
bimetallism to the opposite system. But there is another side to the 
criticism. May there not be positive defects in the bimetallic pro- 
posal, which would counterbalance even greater advantages than any 
that seem to be promised ? 

As far as what may be called particular bimetallism is concerned, 
that is, the bimetallism of one or two countries only, as distinguished 
from universal bimetallism, there can be little dispute, I believe, of 
the existence of such great defects. For particular States to be 
bimetallic is, in fact, to condemn themselves to the misery and 
nuisance of constant alterations of the money in use. M. Wolowski 
argues that this is a minor matter, alleging that a country like 
France suffers nothing by constantly changing its money in use ; 
but history is against him. Since he wrote, France has shown its 
practical fear of the consequences of bimetallism by suspending its silver 
coinage, and this was only in accordance with the previous experience 
of other countries. Lord Liverpool dwells upon this misery at certain 
periods in English history, as one of the reasons which decided him 
against a double standard. Those who have any curiosity in the 
matter may be referred to Lord Liverpool’s treatise (p. 57 et seq.), 
but the following summary may give some idea of his argument :— 
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“The evils resulting from the fluctuations in the relative prices of these 
metals do not appear to have shown themselves in any great extent, or at least 
to have been the subject of general complaint, till the reign of JamesI. At 
this last period these evils were felt in a most alarming degree. .... In the 
first years of the reign of this monarch, the complaints of the exportation of 
the gold coin, on account of the low value at which gold was then estimated at 
the English Mint, compared with the value at which silver was then estimated, 
were great and incessant. To remedy this evil, King James raised the value of 
gold in his coins by successive proclamations, but he at last raised it beyond 
the due proportion ; so that during the remainder of his reign, and the whole 
of the reign of Charles I., the silver coins were in their turn exported, and a 
very small quantity of these last remained in circulation. The complaints of 
the want of silver coins were then as great as the complaints of the want of 
gold coins had been before. During a short period in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the relative prices ut which the precious metals were estimated 
at the Mint in our coins, appear to have been in a sort of equilibrium, or to have 
maintained a due proportion with the prices at which they respectively sold in 
the market. But in the fifteenth year of the reign of Charles II., that is, in 
the year 1663, when a new estimate was made of the relative value of gold to 
silver at the English Mint, that of gold was underrated... .. A general 
coinage took place by the advice of Parliament in the reign of King William III. 
After this recoinage the gold coins passed in payment at d higher value than 
that at which they were still rated in the Mint indentures, or than the relative 
value of gold to silver at the time would justify ; not, however, by authority of 
Government, but by the general consent of the people. The consequence was 
that the new silver coins began immediately to be melted down and exported, 
notwithstanding the very great charge which the public had incurred in re- 
coining them. A very considerable part, in the course of not more than seven- 
teen years, had disappeared, and there was found to be a want of them in 
circulation. The same deficiency in the number, as well as the weight of the 
silver coins, has remained to the present day, to the great inconvenience of your 
Majesty’s people. From the beginning of the reign of James I. to the period 
of which I am now speaking, gold and silver coins were alternately exported, 
for the reasons just stated, to the great detriment of the public, as often as 
individuals could profit thereby.” 


These were the practical reasons given at the beginning of this 
century for adopting a single rather than a double standard, and the 
mere statement, confirmed as it has been by the subsequent expe- 
rience of France, is enough. No country will endure the misery and 
nuisance of the incessant change, and M. Wolowski’s allegation 
to the contrary is singularly unfortunate. In England especially 
there is a special reason against the alternation in its expense. There 
is no seignorage on the standard coin at the English Mint, a feature 
of importance in our monetary system. Whether it is good or bad, 
it would have to be abandoned in a bimetallic system. It could not 
be proposed that the expense of an incessant recoinage should be 
thrown on the country. 

To some extent the misery inflicted by these alternations appears 
to arise from their depriving the people of the peculiar sort of 
money they want, so that bimetallism really thwarts the natural 
inclination of communities in choosing their money. It is a pro- 


(1) Lord Liverpool on the Coins of the Realm, pp. 117, 118. 
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crustean rule under which the State forces, or attempts to force, an 
overrated metal into use, so that a country wishing to have gold 
may be made to take silver, and rice versd. That nations have their 
wishes in such matters is not only proved incidentally by the con- 
tinual outcries in England in the seventeenth century, but by 
numberless facts, such as the difficulty Germany now experiences 
in keeping the gold it has acquired at so much expense and disturb- 
ance to the money market, the refusal of California to take green- 
backs in the American Civil War, the liking of the Americans and of 
almost all English-speaking communities for gold rather than silver, 
the difficulty of floating a note-circulation in India, the preference 
in Scotland and Ireland for £1 notes to sovereigns, and other 
phenomena of a similar kind. The most significant event of the 
sort, however, was perhaps that adoption of gold by England after 
1696 in place of a new silver coinage by the free choice of the 
people without its being legal tender, described in the above quota- 
tion from Lord Liverpool. Those who talk of legislation being able 
to constitute a demand for money, and being all that is necessary to 
do so, may be referred to such facts as these. Bimetallism, proceed- 
ing on the same assumption, also stands condemned by the facts. 

It may be urged that now it cannot matter to a nation which 
metal it employs for a standard, because the real standard is now 
bullion only, and all the coins in use are substantially token coins, 
used only for small change, whether they are of gold or silver. 
Mr. Lowe’s scheme, as described in the Fortnightly Review of last 
month, also assumed that standard coins of gold could be dispensed 
with. But it may be doubted if, even in England, we have yet got 
to the stage of wholly dispensing with coins in use of the standard 
metal. For travelling, and for settling minor balances between 
countries, gold coins and not gold bullion only are still useful, as 
silver coins or silver bullion would not be. Apart from this, the 
greater convenience of gold for storage and for the handling of banks 
and other institutions which have to deal in it, would make it 
naturally to be preferred by the richer countries; and whatever 
may be the case here, it is quite certain that many nations are still 
in a state to require coins of the standard metal in use, and par- 
ticularly the silver-using countries. So far as such preferences still 
exist, bimetallism would tend to thwart them. It would at times 
create in a country which naturally likes silver a premium on the 
export of that metal; and at other times, in countries which pre- 
ferred gold, a premium on its export. This would be obviously a 
daily and hourly drawback to bimetallism, if any country thinks of 
adopting it, to be set against the possible advantages it may confer. 
It will be answered that under universal bimetallism nations will be 
able to use whichever metal they want, and to what extent they 
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want; but so far as they do so, and do not use both equally, bi- 
metallism will be inoperative. If they are not to have both metals 
in use as standard money, they might as well be monometallist at 
once. 
Having mentioned these drawbacks, we need not dwell on others. 
It is plain that bimetallism, if it does any good, will have many 
counterbalancing disadvantages, whether it is particular or universal. 
But the catalogue is far from exhausted. For instance, the difficulty 
of making such subsidiary arrangements as the exemption of standard 
money from seignorage, now so conveniently made in a monometallic 
system, would soon be felt. There would also be an obvious difficulty, 
under particular bimetallism at least, in finding a means of bullion 
remittance as compared with the present system. In remitting now 
to a country where gold is used, any one at need can draw a cheque 
on his bankers and get the gold he wants. Under bimetallism he 
might be offered silver, and consequently have to purchase gold in 
the market. Under universal bimetallism the difficulty would be 
the same. Gold and silver ex hypothesi would be equally available 
in paying debts, but money is not wanted exclusively to pay debts 
with ; a particular sort of money is wanted for special purposes, and 
all choice of this sort would be at an end. In effect, also, the use of 
either silver and gold in prescribed quantities in paying debts, 
though it avoids in appearance the fixing of a legal ratio, does fix a 
ratio in reality. It alters the demand for gold and silver from what 
it would be if communities merely selected the money they wanted 
according to their convenience, and pro tanto diverts and hinders the 
natural development of the industry of working the precious metals. 
It is not to be assumed certainly that this interference with natural 
taste will be more successful with gold and silver than it has been with 
other commodities. But passing over all this catalogue of objections, 
let me only urge that, as a practical measure, proposed to a country 
like England, bimetallism will be objectionable, because it is an 
alteration of a system rooted in our habits, to which we have become 
accustomed as the air we breathe, and which we have acquired with 
much cost and effort after long experience of many bad systems. 
Even if the other advantages of bimetallism very much outweighed 
those of the opposite system—and the exact contrary is the case— 
would not the mere trouble of alteration be an overwhelming dis- 
advantage? The old authorities on English currency might be 
invoked to bring even stronger arguments. The emphatic protests 
of Locke and others against any alteration of a standard once chosen, 
as necessarily involving injustice and a violation of contracts, are 
not to be forgotten, though it is not necessary to our argument here 
to dwell upon them. 


Finally it remains to be urged that bimetallism, admitting the 
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balance of advantages to be in its favour, and that all other objec- 
tions are got over, is not practicable in any proper sense of the word. 
Of course theoretically any particular government adopting bimetal- 
lism, and willing to force its subjects to endure the nuisance and 
misery of incessant changes in their money, which always occur 
when bimetallism is really operative, may introduce a bimetallic law. 
But to have such a law is not to have the two metals actually in use, 
which is the object aimed at, or to obtain for a country most of the 
other alleged advantages of bimetallism. The advantages it procures 
will be for others, and sooner or later, therefore, any single country 
trying bimetallism will abandon it, as France has so lately done. 
Nations are not philanthropic to the extent of sacrificing themselves 
for the good of others. <A group of nations trying bimetallism will 
experience the same results and follow the same course. The only 
chance for bimetallists then is the possibility of their scheme of 
universal bimetallism being tried. But can any one dream of such 
a consummation? Who is to draw the treaty? What power of 
persuasion will bring all countries and governments to accept this 
gospel ? The initiative must clearly come from the great govern- 
ments, those of England, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and the 
United States. But only a dreamer could imagine such govern- 
ments agreeing on the principle, on the ratio to be fixed, and on all 
the subsidiary arrangements necessary ; and then uniting to per- 
suade their smaller neighbours, the dissent of almost any of whom 
would be fatal. So strong has this objection seemed that, for no 
other reason, Mr. Bagehot and other monometallists have steadily 
declined to discuss bimetallism. Their reluctance is surely not to 
be wondered at. Even if there were no other difficulty in the way 
of universal agreement, there is one which would probably be fatal— 
the risk of particular countries over-issuing paper. The Latin con- 
vention has been a practical failure as regards Italy for this reason, 
so that universal bimetallism to be really effective must regulate 
paper as well as coin issues. If it does not, the world will be no 
more bimetallic than it is now. 

What may be urged more strongly, however, on the score of the 
impracticability of universal bimetallism, is the probability that 
great mercantile communities may have a mind of their own in the 
matter, and may not accept bimetallic money. It is amazing to see 
how the discussion is carried on, as if a Government had only to 
issue its fiat, and bimetallism would come into use. Enough facts 
have been stated in this paper to show that mercantile communities 
themselves exercise choice in this matter, as England did after 1696 ; 
and that bimetallic legislation would not necessarily be followed by 
corresponding practice. Have bimetallists then any reason to believe 
that England, which freely chose gold in place of silver in 1696, 
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would now reverse its choice, now when it is so much richer and so 
much more a centre of international payments than it was two cen- 
turiesago? H»ve they reason to believe that the Californians who 
rejected greenbacks would submit to take any money the legislature 
chose to give them; or that the New York banks would reconsider 
their late decision not to accept any of the silver coins which 
Government had just issued as full legal tender? These and other 
questions must be answered in the affirmative, and with conclusive 
facts in support of them, before bimetallism can be talked of as a 
practicable scheme. And no one who knows the business world of 
London will fancy that, as regards this country, the question would 
be answered in the affirmative. Leading exchange brokers and 
bullion dealers have bimetallist leanings ; they would like if it could 
be introduced in any country. There is a half-notion at this 
moment among some merchants, especially in the Eastern trade, that 
as bimetallism has so much said for it, it might be tried, though it 
may be doubted how far this notion would stand the test of actual 
experiment ; but so far as I can judge of City feeling in general, the 
attempt to force bimetallism on the mercantile and banking world of 
this country would produce an instant revolt. The slightest ap- 
proach to “ actuality’? which bimetallic theories may attain, would 
soon bring out the real strength of the feeling or prejudice in favour 
of the present system which exists throughout the City. 

The case against bimetallism thus appears to my mind over- 
whelmingly strong, and the dislike manifested towards it seems 
accounted for. Its boasted superiority over the single standard consists 
in the promise of abundant money, which it does not and cannot fulfil, 
and which its advocates give in a way that taints their entire argu- 
ment with unsoundness ; in the promise of greater steadiness in the 
exchanges which it will only keep in certain circumstances, while it 
does not really matter whether the promise is kept or not, as the 
exchanges in any event will usually be fairly steady; and in the 
promise of greater stability in the standard of value from period to 
period, which it may fulfil in certain circumstances, but where, again, 
the alleged advantage seems really immaterial. On the other hand, 
whether particular or universal, the system will be attended with no 
small inconveniences, such as incessant change of the money in use, 
and interference with the natural taste of communities in the choice 
of their money, which have formerly caused great outcries; and in 
England it would have the undoubted evil of altering a long estab- 
lished and excellent system, which is based on experience and has 
answered in every particular the ends of its designers. Bimetallism, 
moreover, is really impracticable. If one or two or even more 
nations try it, they do not succeed in getting the two metals in use, 
and it is not even conceivable that all should agree to try it. More- 
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over, whatever governments may say, it does not follow that great 
mercantile communities will be obedient, and the chance of their 
preferring monometallism is an element of difficulty to be reckoned 
with. Such a scheme does not seem entitled to any favour. As 
founded on the assertion of vague and indefinite evils, which cannot 
exist in a community possessing a sound metallic currency, as pro- 
mising vague and indefinite advantages, and as utterly and hopelessly 
impracticable, even if it should be tried, it seems really liable to all 
the dislike which sober business men entertain towards flighty cur- 
rency projects. Matters in its favour are not mended by the talk 
which I have not thought it worth while to discuss, about the ratio of 
154 to 1 being the result of providential arrangement. If bimetallists 
are sometimes reviled as lunatics, and economists like Mr. Bagehot 
can hardly be brought to overcome their disgust at the argument 
for bimetallism, so as to turn aside even to discuss it, they are surely 
not without excuse. Mathematicians do not stop to argue with 
squarers of the circle, or with reasoners that the earth is flat. 


One more remark, by way of supplement. A former controversy 
on this subject arose out of the suggestions for an international 
money, which were so common ten or fifteen years ago. Those who 
attach great importance to the world having such a money, will 
regret that the case against bimetallism is so strong, as it is only in 
such a scheme they can at present see a way to their end. To 
attempt to reach it by means of the opposite system implies an 
extensive demonetisation of one metal or the other, which is not to 
be thought of at present. But the idea of an international money, 
in the present stage of the world’s economic progress, is really pre- 
mature. Nations generally are not yet so closely inter-connected as 
to make it worth while that all should have the same money, to 
which there are many other obstacles—such as over-issues of incon- 
vertible paper—as well as the differences between gold and silver. 
We may well leave future generations, therefore, to deal with this 
question, content to do the best we can with the monetary arrange- 
ments in our power. As the need for international money increases, 
the means for introducing it may also be prepared, as they would be 
prepared, for instance, by the gradual introduction in all countries 
of the use of gold for large payments, the general use of silver in 
token coinage only, the increasing wealth of the world causing a 
great increase of the demand for token coinage, and the extension of 
economising expedients, so as to lighten the strain upon the dearer 
and standard metal. An international money upon a monometallic 
basis is thus a possibility of the future, and there is no need for 
precipitating matters by impracticable schemes. 


Rosert GirFEn. 
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THE news of what seems to be the decisive break-up of Cetewayo’s 
main force has been received with universal satisfaction. The senti- 
ment is not one of triumph, but of relief. It is perhaps the first 
time in our history that we have welcomed a victory as much for the 
sake of our defeated foe as to congratulate ourselves. The relief 
that we feel from Lord Chelmsford’s success is due partly, no doubt, 
to our escape, if we really have escaped, out of a costly and doubt- 
ful expedition, from which nobody except rapacious colonists and 
the superseded High Commissioner anticipated any good results. 
But the relief is partly due also to a conviction that right was on 
the side of the enemy; that, although it might be necessary on 
other grounds to persevere in a way which ought never to have been 
begun, Cetewayo was in fact defending his country against a lawless 
invasion ; and that so equivocal an enterprise could not be brought 
to too speedy an end. We may take it for granted that, with the 
dispersion of the military power of the Zulus, the object of the war, 
whatever it may have been worth, will be considered to have been fully 
attained. If the Boers of the Transvaal are to be conciliated by the 
punishment of their foes, we shall have successfully justified one 
piece of lawless policy by another. The colonists will no longer be 
able to feign their former apprehensions of a Zulu raid, They will 
have protected the immense gains which the taxpayers of the 
mother-country have had to provide for them. Sir Bartle Frere’s 
unjust award in the boundary dispute will be carried out. There 
can be no impediment left to the conclusion of a peace on the most 
moderate terms with our unfortunate enemies. The future organiza- 
tion of South Africa will be for Parliament to consider; and there 
is good reason to hope that it will be discussed on principles dia- 
metrically opposite to those which find expression in Mr. Sprigg’s 
speeches, and Sir Bartle Frere’s rhetorical dispatches. 


If we are to judge from the language of the newspapers, no event 
of the month, nor indeed any event for many months, has stirred 
the country so deeply as the death of Prince Louis Napoleon. We 
are assured on every hand that the nation has seen with profound 
concern “a circumstance of genuinely tragical interest;” the 
Prince’s death has been spoken of as a martyrdom incurred for 
England ; and it really seems to be seriously proposed that a monu- 
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ment should be erected to him in the consecrated home of our great 
dead. It is to be hoped that there are at least some of our country- 
men who look on all this with the strongest disapproval, both as 
politicians of the school of expediency and as men of civilised ideas. 
The excited sentiment about Prince Louis Napoleon indicates a want 
alike of political and moral sobriety, which cannot be seen without 
concern. A want of political sobriety—because every demonstration 
on the side of a Bonaparte is a demonstration against the French 
Republic, and it has long been felt by men of all parties in England 
that our solid interests, if not our sympathies, should lead us most 
solicitously and most scrupulously to maintain cordial relations with 
the government of France. It is futile to contend that there is no 
intention of hostility to the Republic in this display of concern at the 
death of the most dangerous of the Pretenders. That may be quite 
true as to intention. But in such cases as this, nations have a 
subtlety of interpretation which does not lead them far wrong. A 
French politician might reasonably think that there could not have 
been much loyal respect for the Republic in the mind of the Prince of 
Wales, when—with a want of tact and good taste that is fortunately 
not common in his public appearances—he took occasion to say at a 
public gathering that, if it had pleased Providence to call the late 
Prince to the government of a neighbouring country, he would have 
made a very good ruler. Would not most Englishmen think it of 
the nature of an impertinence if M. Grévy or Mr. Hayes were to 
say of anybody that, if it were to please Providence to make him 
president of an English republic, he would discharge the duties of 
the post excellently? It would seem as if Englishmen had no 
imagination ; as if they could not picture to themselves the way in 
which these displays must affect a sensitive nation like the French. 

Apart from the political mischief of such untimely elegies, there 
is the want of moral sobriety which they betray. What are the 
plain facts of Prince Louis Napoleon’s death? England happens to 
be engaged in a war which the majority of her own people, including 
the responsible government, believe to be unjust and unnecessary, 
and to have been forced upon her by the bad judgment of an in- 
subordinate official. This foreign prince flung himself into it, with 
the spirit in which he would have joined a hunting-party. It was 
no quarrel of his nor of his country. There was no great human 
cause at stake, such as might well have influenced a generous 
imagination, and ennobled even an imprudence. He went out either 
for the sake of excitement, or else in order to win prestige before 
France as a soldier. The young prince went out, not as a subject 
of the government which was at war with the Zulus, but to serve 
private and personal purposes of his own. There was no imperative 
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duty ; and those who voluntarily engage in acts of war otherwise 
than in obedience to imperative duty, can move no lamentation in 
civilised minds, if they find the death which they recklessly sought 
to inflict upon others. We admit readily enough the force in the 
old sentiment, Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt ; 
we feel that it affects men more intensely in the case of those whose 
name is surrounded with imposing associations; and sensible men 
would only too gladly have passed in silence over an incident about 
which there is nothing charitable or edifying to be said. But when 
natural impulses are childishly allowed to cloud the moral judgment, 
and to draw us away from the plain lines of sound political reason, 
then it is impossible not to protest against these mischievous ex- 
travagances, which both discredit the good sense of the nation, and 
inevitably wound the just susceptibilities of the greatest of its 
neighbours. There is an absence of seriousness and consideration 
in it all. The newspapers congratulate Englishmen on their fine 
display of sympathy with the bearer of a great historic name, and 
exalt that sympathy to extreme proportions. Then it occurs to 
them that this may hurt the French, and that the cue is to keep on 
good terms with France; with strange levity, they instantly turn 
round and assure us that after all it really does not mean any- 
thing. This levity is what other nations have for long generations 
been accustomed to call the hypocrisy of England. It is indeed un- 
.pleasantly like hypocrisy. And it is unpleasantly like hypocrisy to 
-exclude Byron, for instance, from Westminster Abbey, while com- 
placently making room for a Napoleon, whose name has for ninety 


years been the European symbol of retrogression, fraud, lawlessness, 
and bloodshed. 


No more important debate has been held in the House of Commons 
‘this session than that which took place Friday, July 4, on Mr. 
Chaplin’s motion for a Royal Commission to inquire into the exist- 
ing state of British agriculture. Significant by reason of the facts 
and figures which it elicited, the discussion was infinitely more re- 
markable for the opinion which it records. Hereafter it may be 
regarded as scarcely less momentous in its way than the most memo- 
rable of those debates which sealed the fate of Protection, or as that not 
less ominous battle of rhetoric and sentiment fought over Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Church Resolutions. It marks an episode in the history 
of a question deeply associated with the welfare and destiny of a 
people ; it indicates the dawn of a new era in the arrangement of 
the matters that lie at the root of a nation’s prosperity. Through- 
out the whole of the speeches delivered upon this occasion there was 
audible a note that proclaimed the imminent disruption of a system 
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which has existed in this country from generation to generation and 
from century to century. Those who study the facts adduced and 
the arguments employed on either side can scarcely fail to perceive 
that the curtain is about to rise on a new act in the drama of English 
domestic legislation, and that it will not fall till the land laws of 
this country have been recast, and the political changes which must 
be among the results of the process are on the high-road towards 
accomplishment. The hour of trial has come, and the scheme of 
British land tenure has been found wanting. Trial, indeed, there has 
been before. But though some of the causes of the present crisis are 
ephemeral, its peculiarity is that it possesses marked elements of perma- 
nence. Bad seasons may be succeeded by good, but American agri- 
cultural industry is not likely to be followed by stagnation. Our 
system of agriculture is impotent to bear the strain of Transatlantic 
competition. That is the test which is being now applied to it, and 
which at last compels the recognition that we must overhaul and 
reconstruct the whole of our agricultural machinery. 

The speech of Mr. Chaplin indirectly served to bring out this 
necessity into strikingly clear relief. He could not of course press his 
arguments to their logical conclusien, but what this conclusion is, was 
never for a moment doubtful. The present agricultural distress he 
attributed to two sets of causes, one remediable, the other irremediable. 
To the latter belonged the inclemency of the weather ; to the former 
the fall of prices. Over the elements legislation can have no power 
prices it may help to affect. But how? Only by resorting to the 
machinery of protection, by arbitrarily fixing some figure below 
which the cost of home agricultural produce is not to fall, and con- 
sequently by taxing American imports. Yet it was not seriously 
pretended that a return to protective tariffs, which would mean a 
general increase in the cost of the necessities of life to an already 
overtaxed people, is at the present day possible. As was remarked 
by Lord Hartington and others, since protection has been abolished 
in this country, not only has the value of land increased by twenty- 
one per cent., but the condition of the agricultural labourer, as of every 
other class of labourer, has immensely improved. If, then, the re- 
introduction of a protective policy be out of the question, it follows 
that the two evils indicated by Mr. Chaplin are equally incurable, 
and that the source of some alleviation must be looked for elsewhere. 
Such are the steps by which we are led to the conviction that a 
Commission upon agriculture, whose suggestions are to pave the way 
to any definite result, must examine not only various methods of 
farming the soil and the precise influences of foreign competition, but 
the far wider problems of the tenure and the cultivation of the land. 

It is calculated that the tenant-farmers of England pay close upon 
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£70,000,000 to their landlords for rent. In other words, that is the 
amount which they must get out of the soil before they can realise 
a farthing of profit; while over and above this there are the wages 
of the agricultural labourer. Contrast with this condition of things 
what, according to a correspondent of the Times, now exists in 
Illinois. Here fields are to be obtained for two or three shillings 
an acre, and in this way there are produced 30,000,000 bushels of 
wheat—the entire yield of the English harvest—and 270,000,000 
bushels of Indian corn, while more than 6,000,000 acres of fertile 
land have yet to be brought into cultivation. The cost of conveying 
the produce to Europe will, it is said, in the case of grain, soon 
be less than 5s. a ton, and will enable Chicago meat to be sold in 
Liverpool for 33d. a pound. Even if it be supposed that the expense 
of transit is much higher now, there is still a sufficient margin 
of profit for the Transatlantic agriculturist to render him a formid- 
able competitor to his English rival. In the face of facts like 
these, it is idle to talk of the disastrous consequences of bad 
seasons, or the immense amelioration which may be expected when 
certain changes have been made in therotationof crops orin the method 
of drainage. These are questions which may indeed usefully en- 
gage the attention of Mr. Chaplin’s Commission, but they suggest 
minor issues, and the inquiry will be valuable only in proportion as 
it includes the fundamental topics dwelt on not more by Mr. Bright 
than by Lord Macduff and Lord Hartington. There is no harm 
in enumerating the smaller utilities which such a body may effect, 
but the one thing certain is that whether or not the body ex- 
tends its researches to the character and operation of our present 
system of land tenure, it is that system which will have to be recon- 
sidered and readjusted. Mr. Chaplin, as Mr. Bright said, has in 
demanding an inquiry let the waters loose, and it will not be easy 
to find any artificial floodgate which will withstand the rush that has 
already begun. 

- The whole of the debate of July 4 may be said to have centred 
round two points of prime importance—first, the number of people 
whom the English soil can be reasonably expected to support ; 
secondly, the manner in which the productive power and the market 
value of land are to be increased. It was one of the great merits 
of Mr. Bright’s speech that he examined the entire question from 
a severely business-like point of view. In ordinary businesses if a 
man were able to pay only fifty or seventy per cent. of his liabili- 
ties, he would find it necessary to go into liquidation. In agricul- 
ture there are some cases in which the landlord volunteers a remis- 
sion of his rent to something like this extent, and others in which he is 
compelled to accept it. This process has now been going on for 
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several years; how is it to be checked? One solution is that at 
which Mr. Chaplin hinted, and which Mr. Bentinck almost expli- 
citly advocated, the taxation of bread stuffs from Manitoba, and 
meat supplies from Minnesota. The other is the destruction or 
modification of a great feudal monopoly under which, while there 
are in England 32,000,000 of consumers, two-thirds of the Eng- 
lish soil are in the hands of less than eleven thousand owners. Thus 
there is another illustration afforded us of what the adoption of a 
protective tariff would mean—simply an addition to the imposts 
laid upon an overwhelming majority, in order that what is not so 
much a minority as the handful of a minority, may retain certain 
advantages and traditions. These are the facts which caused men 
like Lord Macduff and Lord Hartington, the heirs to immense terri- 
torial estates, to speak of the existing territorial system as doomed. 
Lord Macduff declared that the Commission would be useless, 
if it did not examine the whole question of the security of the 
tenants’ capital invested in the soil, while he added, ‘‘ One more con- 
dition was necessary to make this Royal Commission really accept- 
able, and that was the opening up of the whole question of transfer, 
distribution, settlement, and entail of land.” Lord Hartington’s 
words have been already interpreted as indicating a new pro- 
gramme for Liberal action. Mr. Chaplin admitted, as Mr. Bright 
emphasized, the fact that agriculturists are generally now in a state 
of actual or potential insolvency ; in other words, that “ the land will 
not now support as it has hitherto supported the three classes of 
farmer, landlord, and agricultural labourer.” But whereas Mr. 
Chaplin drew from this the inference that unless the landlords are 
relieved, the land will go out of cultivation, seeing that, as he chose 
to assume, the soil can only be remuneratively cultivated so long as 
large estates and large farms are kept together, Lord Hartington 
declined to anticipate any such prospect. ‘I believe,” he said, 
“that it is utterly impossible that the land of this country 
should go permanently out of cultivation. Suppose the worst 
happens, and that, as my honourable friend says, farms will be 
unlet, and that the agricultural labourers all emigrate; does he 
imagine for a moment that the surplus population of our great 
industrial centres, who now go out to Australia and America, would 
not cultivate the soil for their own subsistence? To talk about the 
land of this country going out of cultivation, I believe to be absolute 
nonsense. All that is meant is that it cannot be cultivated under 
the present system so as to return a profit to every one concerned.” 
And after this Lord Hartington went on to describe what this system 
is, and what are the respects in which change is required. The 
country is divided into large estates whose proprietors are often not 
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their complete masters, whose cultivators are not, and never can hope 
to become, their owners, but whose owners are practically condemned 
in perpetuity to a responsibility, from which they would often gladly 
escape, by the law of settlement and entail. ‘I do not venture,” the 
leader of the Opposition added, “to express any confident opinion 
whether under our social system it would be possible by any 
legitimate means to create a large class of small proprietors, but it 
seems not wise to maintain, if you could avoid doing so, a system 
of law which makes the transfer of land so difficult and so expensive 
to small proprietors.” 

These words suggest the possibility of a considerable area 
of united action for the Liberal party in the rot remote future. 
They have been uttered; they cannot be recalled; and if they are 
not wholly meaningless, they indicate an entirely new departure in 
contemporary politics. To make land free must assuredly be not 
todiminish, but to increase its value. If there is any class who will 
suffer, it is not the landowners, but the conveyancers. The existence 
of an order of peasant proprietors cannot be secured by law, but the 
only alternative to securing such an order need not be, as at present, 
prevention by law. The burden now laid upon the land is one to 
which it has ceased to be equal. If it is to be removed or diminished 
it must be by the instrumentality of those reforms which Lord 
Hartington advocated, and to which it remains for the Liberal party 
to give effect. Will the farmers recognise in what direction at such 
a juncture their interests manifestly lie? What it is now proposed 
as necessary to do, if farming is to be a profitable and possible occu- 
pation, is to accomplish in the tenure of land improvements analogous 
to those which have been achieved in its cultivation. In few 
departments of industry have there been greater advances than in the 
management of the soil. Farming has become a scientific profession, 
but the conditions on which farms are held usually savour of a 
survival of feudalism. Not only has the English farmer no security 
of tenure, but he labours under grave restrictions in the application 
of scientific inventions to the farm which he rents. There is a 
prescribed mode of cultivation that must be followed ; there is the 
game of the landlord that must be fed. And now that the professional 
agriculturist is beginning to feel that the shoe pinches, and he is 
offered the prospect of a remedy, will the circumstance that this 
offer proceeds from the political party which also regards with a favour- 
able eye the electoral emancipation of the agricultural labourer, cause 
the farmer to refuse the boon ? The position is this. The occupation 
of the farmer is in a fair way for being a universal synonym for 
bankruptcy. He is heavily, fatally handicapped, because the land 
out of which he looks to make his living is handicapped. The cause 
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of the disadvantage under which he thus labours must be found in 
the laws which govern the whole of the English land system ; and 
these laws the leader of the Liberal party has practically declared 
that he will lend his efforts to recast and amend. Because inci- 
dentally these reforms may have the effect of elevating the agricul- 
tural labourer above the condition of serfage, may give him in fact 
the chance which, as it is, he must emigrate to secure, and because 
those who can alone actively carry the work of such reform would 
also relieve the country householder of the political disabilities from 
which he now suffers, will the English farmers remain so blind to 
their own interests as to play into the hands of the advocates of the 
sacred right of exclusive privilege ? 


The chief remaining incidents in the course of recent parlia- 
mentary history have been treated elsewhere in this number of the 
Review. Among the legislative achievements of the present session, 
the Irish University Bill will probably not have a place. It may 
even be inferred from the statements made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House of Commons on July 14 that the Govern- 
ment have abandoned the idea of further proceeding with their mea- 
sure. The truth is that there never was a chance of any Bill drawn 
upon such lines as that introduced by Lord Cairns being accepted by 
the Irish Roman Catholics, and it is incomprehensible what advan- 
tage her Majesty’s Ministers should think can accrue to them from 
the attitude that they have adopted throughout the entire question. 
Just before the session began, came the negotiations between the Irish 
priests and the English Government. The upshot of these was that 
the Cabinet was declared to have abandoned its idea of attempting 
to legislate on the subject. Legislation, we were told by the minis- 
terial press, was, in fact, impossible, because the Irish Roman 
Catholics were unreasonable. They wanted not merely a uni- 
versity, but endowments for their colleges, and this, as we were 
naturally reminded, meant endowments for their religious teaching 
and their Church. So the project was abandoned, and in this 
position matters remained till May. The O’Conor Don intro- 
duced his Bill in that month; the first debate on the second 
reading took place on the 2Ist. It was perfectly plain that the 
measure would not be accepted either by the Government or the 
Opposition. A month later came the next important stage in this 
strange political history. After several hours had been occupied 
with a discussion of the O’Conor Don’s proposals, the Home Secretary 
announced that her Majesty’s Ministers intended to legislate on the 
matter themselves, and that a Bill dealing with the general ques- 
tion of Irish university education would be introduced by the Lord 
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Chancellor in the Upper House the next day. The next day arrived, 
and the introduction of the Bill was then postponed till the follow- 
ing Monday. On Monday, June 23, Lord Cairns gave a brief 
sketch of its exceedingly simple provisions, and it was at once 
perceived to be a mockery of the Irish request. But it was shrewdly 
suspected that the Government had not yet shown their whole hand, 
and that they held something substantial in reserve. This impression 
was confirmed by the exceedingly ambiguous answers given both by 
the Prime Minister and by the Lord Chancellor to certain questions 
asked a few days later. It was, however, only at the end of 
the debate on the second reading of the measure (July 8), that the 
Government indicated the concession which they were willing to 
make. They would not give a lump sum out of the Church 
surplus fund, or from any other quarter, to the new university, or 
to the colleges which might be affiliated to, or connected with it. 
They would not even follow the precedent of the Irish Inter- 
mediate Education Act of last year, since that would involve the 
direct or indirect subsidizing of denominational institutions. But 
they would have no objection to consider any request for voting 
annually a certain sum out of which to reward with scholarships, 
exhibitions, bursaries, and possibly fellowships, deserving and suc- 
cessful candidates. It would have been perfectly possible so to 
interpret such a promise as this, and so to manipulate the effect 
which might be given to it, that it should come to mean nearly 
the same thing as the endowment of denominational institutions, 
but it was hardly to be expected that the Roman Catholics should 
be satisfied with a vague and conditional promise on so momen- 
tous a matter. Hence, it was natural to assume that when, on the 
14th July, Sir Stafford Northcote, in mentioning the list of measures 
which would be proceeded with, alluded to the Irish University Bill 
in so cold a manner, further communication had passed, if not between 
the Government, yet between those who were probably in the secret 
of the ministerial views, and the parliamentary representatives of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, the result being a failure to arrive at 
any satisfactory arrangement. On the same evening an emphatic 
declaration of hostility to the Bill in its existing form was made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Emly, who dwelt particularly on negotiations 
between the Irish executive and the Roman Catholic bishops. All 
knowledge of, and responsibility for, these negotiations were dis- 
claimed by the Prime Minister. At the same time the Lord Chan- 
cellor intimated that if Ireland was not satisfied with what the 
Government had already done, and was yet not unwilling to do, it 
would be idle to hope for more. Lord Cairns, however, incidentally 
made a statement which was at once a criticism on the character of 
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the Irish Intermediate Education Act of last year, and an illustration 
of the untenable and illogical position which the Government, in 
consequence of the education policy carried out in England, occupy 
towards Ireland. Payment of colleges by result fees involves, he 
said, the principle of denominational endowment by the State. 
Now, what is true in respect of colleges must be true also of 
schools. Therefore it was the principle of denominational endowment 
which Lord Cairns had himself advocated and carried last session. 
But the principle has been formally recognised, and is now acted 
upon in England. How, then, it may be asked, can the Government 
justify their refusal to do for colleges in Ireland what they have 
already done for schools, and what they do systematically for English 
schools? Until some satisfactory answer is forthcoming to this 
question, the Government will continue to be without any reason, 
apart from the exigencies of political partisanship, for their refusal 
to grant the Irish demand. Meanwhile, the history of this question 
throughout the present session illustrates the danger and the impolicy 
of the tactics of reserve and compromise. At no stage have Minis- 
ters said a word more than was reluctantly wrung forth from them 
by urgently importunate querists.- At every stage, instead of taking 
their stand upon the firm ground of an intelligible principle, they 
have condescended to chaffer and to bargain. 


While the English Parliament has been abortively discussing a 
measure for securing the higher education of Irishmen, the Educa- 
tion Bill of M. Jules Ferry has made its way through one Chamber 
of the French Legislature. It is not likely to succeed in pass- 
ing the Senate during the present session. The more clearly its 
provisions are examined, the more superfluous and mischievous are 
they found tobe. Ifthe principles of the measure were sound, then 
it would follow that the amendment proposed by M. Montjau should 
have been accepted, and that the teaching not only of unauthorized 
religious bodies, but of all religious bodies, should have been forbidden. 
Arbitrary and short-sighted intolerance is in truth of the essence 
of the measure. Granted that the religious influences of the Jesuits 
are as immoral as M. Paul Bert declares them to be, and that the 
educational text-books of the order are calculated to poison and cor- 
rupt the youthful mind, teaching that lies, thefts, and other iniqui- 
ties are, under certain conditions, pardonable, or not severely 
punishable; what is gained by passing a law declaring that 
any Jesuit who is for the future found teaching shall be held to 
have committed a grave offence against the State? In the first 
place, it is perfectly certain that, however contaminating it may be, 
Jesuitism is not to be robbed of its influence by any punitive 
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measures enforced against individuals. The Jesuit priest or lay 
brother who is forbidden to teach in a school will pose as a martyr 
in the family, and any moral or physical poison which he may have 
secreted about him will be ten times more insidious and pernicious on 
that account. Secondly, the State as it is has abundant power to 
prevent the dissemination of the degrading doctrines contained in 
the books of which M. Paul Bert complains, for it is in the State 
that there is vested the plenary power of inspection. 


July 26, 1879. 





